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—it doesn’t help your stock—it doesn’t help anyone. 


Leading authorities agree that grinding feed saves from 10% to 25%, 

Tests conducted by the Michigan State Agricultural College clearly 
prove that, on an average, cows fail to masticate 22.75% of whole corn; 
12.06% of whole oats and 26.46% of whole corn and oats. Carefully con- 
ducted experiments show that 9% less feed is required for mules and horses, 
when ground. It is estimated that in the feeding of whole corn to hogs 
there is an actual loss of nearly 20%. 

Can you, in the face of these facts, continue to waste food products 
that are so badly needed throughout the world? Can you continue to feed 
whole grains when the saving of feed in one season will pay for a feed mill 
that will last a lifetime? Why use valuable human foods such as corn, oats 
and rye for stock feed when you can get better results at far less expense 
by feeding the well known Southern roughage crops? 


Compare. These Figures 


They should show you the way to wise, profitable and patriotic feeding. 
Study the relative feeding value of shelled corn and corn and cob meal 
as compared to kaffir stover, cow pea, velvet bean and peanut hay—then 
think of the big difference in cost! 
Protein Carbohydrates Fats 
10.50 71.70 5.40 
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HE easiest, surest, most logical, most 
practical way for you farmers to “do your 
bit” toward increasing and conserving the 
nation’s food supply is to stop the wasteful 


practice of feeding whole corn, oats and other grains and uncut velvet beans, 
peanut vines, alfalfa, pea hay, etc. 

By grinding che grains and properly cutting and grinding the roughage you can feed your 
farm animals and get better results with 10% to 25% less feed. This means that where you 
now use 100 lbs. of feed, you can get the same or better results with 75 to 90 lbs. of feed. It 
means that of every ton of whole grains you feed there is an actual waste of 200 to 500 lbs. 

Every farmer who has any live-stock at all feeds at least one ton of grain feed in a season. 

each one of a million farmers should save 500 lbs. of feed. That would mean 500,000,000 Ibs. or 250,000 tons more 
of cereals to feed the hungry world. Why waste this enormous amount of valuable feed? It profits you nothing 
It’s nothing less than criminal waste; why be a party to it? 


Suppose that 


Letz “Dixie” Mill Grinds Veivet Beans, Cow Peas, Peanut 
Vines, Kaffir Corn, Alfalfa and All Kinds of Grain 


The Letz Dixie isn’t merely a feed mill—it’s a wonderful cutter and 
grinder combined—it’s designed especially for feed grinding requirements 
of the South—a powerful, shear-cut, big-capacity mill that will cut and grind 
anything from stalks, vines and soft wet grains to the hardest grains and seeds. 


The ‘Dixie’? Way is the Only Way 

The only and right way to reduce roughage into a fine meal is to first 
cut it as finely as possible and then grind it. That’s why the Letz DIXIE, 
having a durable, simply constructed cutter, mounted on the Letz Feed 
Grinder, is the only practical way to grind roughage. 

When grinding corn stalks, corn with the shuck, velvet beans or any 
hay, it is placed on the DIXIE Feed Table and fed into the heavy cutter 
head which is surrounded by a steel screen that cuts it as fine as cracked 
corn. Then cut feed falls into the LETZ SELF-SHARPENING, SILENT- 
RUNNING, Grinding Plates which grind it to any degree of fineness, 


The ‘‘Dixie’’ is the Mill the South Needs 




































































































































































their national duty.” 


“I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to plant abundant food- 
stuffs as well as cotton. 
convincing way than by resisting the great temptation of the present price of 
cotton and helping, helping upon a great scale, to 
peoples everywhere who are fighting for their liberties and for our own. The 


They can show their patriotism in no better or more 


feed the nation and the 
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variety of their crops will be the visible measure of their comprehension of 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


| 
| 
By TAIT BUTLER | 














A? THE time for harvesting corn is 
approaching I wish to repeat my 
offer to pay $25 to any one who will 
show me an acre of land with 150 
bushels of corm grown on it. I have 
never seen more than 102 bushels of 
corn grown on an acre. I do not 
doubt that even more than 150 bush- 
els has been grown on an acre, but 
I have never seen it and will gladly 
1500 miles to see it and will pay 
£23 to the first person who will show 
me such a corn crop. The only con- 
ane are that I must measure the 
ind and see the corn harvested. 


pronai Al the most important 
ing! se in the making of pas- 
tures ie to use those grazing plants, 
which, by their presence and good 
growth in the section or on the soils 


oO 





where the pastur e is to be made, have 
shown their adaptability to local 
needs. If any plant, no matter what 


its value elsewhere, has not demon- 
strated its usefulness under local con- 
ditions, it should be first tried on a 
small scale. Much money has been 
" — in the South by sowing 
of plants not adapted to our 
ditions. 


EMBARKING IN THE DAIRY 
BUSINESS 


Some Suggestions to a Young Farm- 
er That May Be of Help to Others 
Similarly Situated 


A *ecte farmer who has $500 avail- 
able for buying dairy cows and 
and has grown and will have on hand 
ample feed for such a number of 
good cows as this amount will buy, 
wishes to know whether he should 
buy the cows and begin the sale of 
milk, or butter fat, at this time; or 
whether he had better sell his feed 
and wait until some later time when 
conditions may be more favorable for 
the success of the dairy business. 
Since eding stuffs have risen in 
price, much higher than have dairy 
products, this may, from one view- 
point, be an unfavorable time at 
which to start in the dairy business. 
In other words, it is probable that 
the feedstuffs which this young farm- 
er has on hand, if salable and sold on 
the best market, will bring more 
money than the dairy products which 
such cows as he can buy will produce 
from them. From this viewpoint, it 
would be more profitable to sell the 
feeding stuffs on hand. But if these 
feeding stuffs are fed on the farm 
and the manure carefully saved and 
returned to the land, better crops 
will be produced and consequeutly 
the feeds should bring more when 
sold from the farm than when fed to 
livestock. On the other hand, if this 
young man continues to grow le- 
gumes, as he is now doing, and re- 
places in a cheap form, the phos- 
phorus and lime which these crops 
remove, he can build up the fertility 
his soil and still sell the salable 
products from his farm. 
In short, except as a means of giv- 
ing constant employment, for which 
they should pay a fair price, and ex- 





seeds 
con- 








cept as a means of furnishing a mar- 
ket for rough feeds which would 


not otherwise be sold, or perhaps not 
even grown or saved, the dairy cow 
will not probably prove a help in 
imancially advancing the conditions 
of this young man. But these two 
cxceptions; First, furnishing all-the- 
year-round work, and second, furn- 
ishing a market for grass, roughage 
and other products which would not 
otherwise be sold, are of such vital 


importance in making the farm prof- 
itable that they may well be permit- 
ted to turn the scales in favor of 
dairying. 

If the only problem for this young 
man was one of determining the 
greatest immediate profits we would 
advise him to sell the feeds he has on 
hand and wait until he has a silo and 
enough additional cash to buy just a 
few more cows. But, as we see it, 
this is not the whole problem. The 
selection of a farming system and the 
building up of a productive and prof- 
itable farming business is the real 
problem to be solved. 

In view of all these facts, we advise 
this young man to begin to build up 
his dairy herd right away, if he is 
satisfied he wants to permanently en- 
gage in the dairy business. Jn other 
words, if this is the kind of farming 
he wishes to build up, he should begin 
at once, for it takes time and much 
hard work and good judgment to 
build up a good dairy herd and make 
it profitable. 

If he is not familiar-with the dairy 
business we advise him to buy only 
a few of the best cows he can obtain. 
He need not feel forced to get even 
all that $500 will buy, for if he must 
learn the dairy business it is much 
safer and better to grow up with the 
herd than to go down with it. It is 
not easy to buy good dairy cows. 
They are hard to find, hard to know 
when they are found and those who 
have them don’t generally want to 
sell them. But it will pay better to 
start with five good cows than with 
ten ordinary ones. 

Without much money to start with, 
it will probably be found best to buy 
a few good cows and then raise a 
herd of better ones from the best of 
those obtained. This can only be 
done by using a bull whose daughters 
are better than their mothers and by 
culling ottt those below a profitable 
grade, as shown by a carefully kept 
record of what each cow produces 
during each year. Another reason 
why we advise buying rather less 
cows than the feed on hand would 
support is that he has no silo and we 
regard a silo essential to success 
when more than a few cows are kept. 
Moreover, while the business is being 
learned and the herd is being built up 
it will not be a bad practice to sella 
little of the best and highest-priced 

feeds and use a part of this money to 
ont the cottonseed meal and™other 
concentrates which may need to. be 
purchased. 

In short, if this young man wants 
to go into dairying and will study 
and work hard to learn all possible 
about it, we advise him to start in 
a small way at once, if he has the 
feeds and a suitable market for his 
dairy products, even though larger 
immediate profits might be obtained 
from selling his feeds. When feeds 
are sold a larger part of the farm is 
sold, more of the farm is thrown in 
to boot, and this is not the best way 
to build up the fertility of the soil 
and make the farming more profita- 
ble. 


Seuthern Grown Seed Wheat Best 


HE South is going to sow 
wheat than usual this fall. . This is 
as it should be. Not that the South 
will soon become a great wheat pro- 
ducer, but that she may more nearly 
supply her needs for wheat flour; at 





more 


least, during the period of the war 
while the demand excceds the supply 
This increased acreage to be sowed 


in wheat calls for an increased sup- 


ply of seed wheat. The news that 
the South will need more seed wheat 
than usuaf and probably more than 
can be easily obtained has already 
spread to other sections. The result 
is that attempts are already being 
made to sell northern-grown wheat 
for sowing in the South. Some deal- 
ers are even going so far as to advise 
their prospective customers that only 
northern-grown seed should be used. 
No doubt there will be much effort 
made to sell this undesirable north- 
ern-grown wheat to Southern farm- 
ers, for the demand for Southern- 
grown seed is likely to exceed the 
supply. 

In the issue of August 18, page 3, 
we gave a list of some of the most 
popular varieties for Southern condi- 
tions. It is always best to buy seed 
of a known variety and of the best 
quality, but this year the supply 
known to be of these best-suited va- 
rieties is certain to fall below our 
requirements. In fact, the supply of 
Southern-grown seed is likely to be 
so far below the demand that it will 
in many cases be necessary to ac- 
cept Southern-grown seed of fair 
quality, whether the variety is known 
or not. 

We advise our readers to buy as 
largely as possible, or whenever pos- 
sible, seed wheat of known varieties 
of proved value in the section where 
it is to be planted. When this is not 
possible the next best thing is to buy 
Southern-grown seed known to be 
adapted to the locality. If the wheat 
has done well for a number of years 
in any section it is safe to use it for 
that section, regardless of the variety 
name, 

Those who are growing wheat for 
the first time, or who live in a section 
where wheat has not been grown 
heretofore, should make an effort to 
procure seed of the varieties known 
to be adapted to the South, and if 
this is not possible then to obtain 
seed as near home as practicable. In 
other words, those sections of the 
Cotton Belt which are sowing wheat 
this fall and must obtain the seed 
from other sections should endeavor 
to obtain seed from the nearest 
wheat-growing sections immediately 
to the north and not go so far for 
their seed that the climatic and soil 
conditions under which it was grown 
will be entirely different from their 
own, 

It is not going too far to state that 
seed wheat will probably be offered 
as Southern-grown seed which was 
grown far to the north, and probably 
of varieties entirely unsuited to our 
conditions. We also know that cer- 
tain dealers will advise the use of 
Northern-grown seed. This bad ad- 
vice will be accepted by some, be- 
cause there is always a disposition to 
think something from a distance bet- 
ter than a home-grown article. 

By all means, the buyers of sced 
wheat for sowing in the South should 
know where it was grown and this 
should be as near home as practica- 
ble. 

This matter of * Southern-grown 
seed wheat of varieties known to be 
adapted to our conditions is of the 
utmost importance to Southern farm- 
ers this fall and too much care can- 
not be taken to avoid mistakes. 

Varieties like Fulcaster and Fultz 
are grown quite extensively in states 
like Tennesssee and others just to 
the north of the Cotton Belt, and 
these varieties are known to do well 
farther South. They are consequent- 
ly safe varieties for the Cotton Belt, 
but even seed of these varieties 
should be obtained as near home as 
possible. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along ali pro- 
gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Bulletin on Bermuda Grass—Crim- 
son Clover on Bermuda Sod 








T LAST we have a distinct recog- 

nition from the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that Bermuda 
grass is not a weed to be avoided. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 814, by Prof, 
S. M. Tracy, a recognized authority 
on Southern forage plants, is an ac- 
curate discussion of Bermuda grass 
and should be in the hands of every 
Southern farmer. As Prof. Tracy says 
in the opening sentence of the bulle- 
tin: “Bermuda grass is the most com- 
mon and most valuable pasture plant 
in all the Southern states, being of 
the same relative importance in that 
region that Kentucky bluegrass is in 
more northern states.” 

It is still feared by many Southern 
fariners, because of the 
tion which has 
those 


Misinforma- 
been given out by 
who were Unfamiliar with its 
true value. There are thousands of 
which are being washed and 
gullied and rendered _ vyalueless 


acres 


hrcoughout the rolling sections of the 
South which Bermuda grass will 
save and at the same time furnish 


ing for thousands of 





cattle and 


x * * 

& readex wishes to kmow if crimsom 
clover will thrive where Bermuda 
grass comes thick. 

Crimson clover will not tlfve on 
Bermuda sod. It is an annual plant, 
‘ies is, comes from the seed each 
year. In most of the Cotton Belt it 
will not reseed itself eveir on a soil 
with no. covering of sod, The seed 
germinate quickly; we have had over 
96 per cent germinate in 48 hours. 
Since the seed mature in May or 
early in June, they drop to the ground 
and germinate and the young plants 
are killed by the July and August sun 
if there be not an abundance of mois- 
ture. Sometimes, on the northern 
border of the Cotton Belt and north 
of that, when the plants are more or 
less shaded and have plenty of mois- 
ture, they 1 may live through tine late 
summer and give a fair stand, but in 
the Cotton Belt the only safe plan is 
to sow every fall from September to 
October 10, according to location, on 
a firm but fairly clean seed bed. We 
have scattered crimson clover seed 
on a Bermuda sod in September and 
October for several years, but only a 
few plants have shown up in the 
spring. 

Where our inquirer has a partial 
stand of Bermuda and lespedeza he 
might get a good stand of crimsom 
clover on the places not too thickly 
set with, Bermuda grass, by disking, 
sowing the crimson clover seed and 
brushing lightly or not covering the 
seed at all. We think, however, un- 
less the ground is shaded, as with 
cotton or corn stalks, it is best ta 
cover the seed lightly, although it is 
casy to cover them too deeply. 

Where there is a thin setting of 
Bermuda and lespedeza better results 
will probably be obtained by sowing 
bur and white clovers than by the 
use of crimson clover. 

x Ok OK 


If by sowing one or two bushels of 
bur clover seed a few scattering 
plants can be obtained the first year, 
they will make enough seed to give a 
good seeding for the next season 
Two or three pounds of white clover 
seed per acre, especially if sowed on 
the spots having most moisture, will 
also give this plant a start. We 
would sow these seed at once or at 
least early in September. 





“Don’t guess: get busy and find out.” 





Save your pepers and get a binder. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















The Garden in September 

HE tops of the asparagus which 

are full of red berries had better 
be cut and burnt unless you want the 
bed smothered with seedling volun- 
teer plants. But the tops in general 
should not be disturbed till frost. 
Keep the asparagus clean of weeds 
and grass. 

x ok 

In the warmer sections there is 
still a chance to get snap beans from 
planting the Black Valentine. Cab- 
bage heading now should be either 
made into kraut or disposed of, for it 
cannot be kept. Cabbage for winter 
should not head before late Novem- 
ber. 

kk Ok 

In growing plants of the early 
Wakefield cabbage I have found it 
best to make two sowings, one the 
middle of the month and another the 
last of the month, as the “first sowing 
may get overgrown in_ favorable 
weather, and overgrown plants in the 
fall are very apt to run to seed in the 
spring. 

k x OK 

Lettuce plants from seed sowed in 
August should now be set for head- 
ing. I find it best and convenient to 
plant in beds about six feet wide and 
ten inches apart in the bed each way. 
I lift the plants carefully with a gar- 
den trowel and drop them at once 
into a bucket of water and set them 
dripping wet. Even when no water 
is afterward applied these plants will 
usually live. Of course if the soil is 
very dry, a good soaking is neces- 
sary. For this planting I use the 
Hanson and Wonderful, as they 
stand the warm weather of Septem- 
ber better than the Big Boston. What 
is needed is a bed heavily manured, 
and then, after the plants start, some 
nitrate of soda as a side-dressing to 
push them along, for lettuce to be 
good’: must be grown fast, and if 
stunted by dry soil or lack of plant 
food you will not get good heads and 
much of it will run to seed. 

se * 

The middle of the month sow seed 
of the Big Boston lettuce to set in 
the frames later. Cotton cloth is 
commonly used by lettuce growers in 
the South, but glass sashes are far 
better, and in the long run cheaper 
than cloth. Sashes made of clear 
heart cypress will last a lifetime if 
kept painted, and the annual repairs 
of glass do not usually amount to 
much. The first investment of money 
for glass is much heavier than of 
cloth, but by the end of ten years 
your glass is still good and has made 
better “crops of lettuce, while the 
cloth has had to be renewed fully 
five times and has cost more money 
than the glass. I once used a lot of 
cypress sashes for 12 years and then 
sold them for nearly as much as they 
cost in the first place. If you want 
to grow lettuce, radishes, etc., in an 
intensive way in the cold season, do 
not trifle with cloth but use glass. 
The cloth is very good in spring for 
protecting the early plants of toma- 
toes, etc., but for winter work it is 
not to be compared with glass. 

r x OK Ok 

From the middle to the last of the 
month plant sets of the Yellow Pota- 
to onion in rows 16 inches apart. 
Plant shallow and later throw the 
earth to each side of the rows as a 
winter protection to be pulled away 
in the spring to let the onions form 
on the surface. Heavy fertilization is 
needed for the growing of the good 
onions. You can also set in the fall 
sets of the White Pearl and the Nor- 
folk Queen to make early green on- 
ions either for home use or for 
bunching and shipping. Seed sowed 
early in the month will make plants 
that can be transplanted later and 
which will winter as well as the sets, 





and the crop can be grown more 
cheaply than by buying But 
you must use sets for the Potato on- 
ions as they make no seed. 

x ok 


Sets. 


* 


If you have a surplus of okra do 
not let it run to ripe seed, but cut 
the tender pods in thin slices and dry 
them, and the: will come in very 
nicely for soup in wincer. 

a a x 

The Pimiento peppers can be can- 
ned just like snap beans, and when 
boiled in winter are fine. 

i 

If you sowed English peas in Au- 
gust they should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture to prevent mildew 
before blooming. 

4 x 

Keep the late Irish potatoes rapid- 

ly cultivated shallowly to keep a dust 


blanket on the surface to conserve 
the moisture in the soil. 
a * * 

Do not disturb the sweet potato 

vines. Some think it well to pull 


them loose from the ground, but that 
does more harm than good. 
a m” a 


Winter radishes may still be grown 
if sowed early in the month, and any 
of the flat turnips will make a crop in 
good soil sowed this month. The 
Purple-top American Globe is a good 








where I was born. In a recent visit 
there a friend told me that he read 
that it is likely to be a pest rather 
than a source of feed for stock. Will 
be glad to have any information you 
may have.” 

| have grown two varieties the 
kudzu. The first one I planted was a 
rapid twiner and climber, and this is 
the variety of which seed is usually 
sold. The variety mainly used in the 
South forage does not climb so 
fast as the other, but makes an im- 
mense mass of growth, sprawling 
and climbing on a lattice or any con- 
venient support, and sending out 
runners on the ground for thirty feet 
or more, and these runners will root 
at every joint, and once rooted I 
never succeeded in getting a root out 


ot 


as 
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whole. I 








there is doubt 


think 
that this plant will make more for- 


no 


than 


grow. 


age 
ever 


an acre 


seen 


anything I have 
But you must make 
up your mind to give the land up to 
it. It will make the forage all right, 
and once there it is there always. 


Not Polson and Not Much Value 


— the enclosed heads the poison 
rye you mentioned 
cently ?” 

No. Your specimens are more like 
the cultivated rye. They are heads 
of the grass called Elymus sylvatica, 
wild rye, but not of the rye-grass 
genus. This wild rye is common along 
the edge of water courses and in wet 
soil. 


grass re- 








Farm Work for September 


By B. L. MOSS 








EPTEMBER, with cotton-pick- 
Sie hay-making, and corn-har- 

vesting in some sections, on hand, 
is a busy month. Indeed, there is 
so much to be done that the best of 
judgment is often, needed in deciding 
what should be done now and what 
can wait. In harvesting the crops, 
a safe rule is to let the crops that 
would suffer by waiting come first. 

*x* * * 

Just now, cotton is, in our opinion, 
the crop that should have first atten- 
tion. Tropical storms have a habit 
of coming in September, and when 





x 


time. 


always a dangerous possibility. 


cotton seed in carlots. 
prices. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


G* YOUR clover, rye and oat seed yet? Planting time is nearly 





here, and seed may be scarce and high-priced later. 
2. That turnip patch—has it been planted? 


3. If you are to plant wheat in October or November, it will be a 
good idea now to turn under a good growth of pea or velvet bean 
vines, first thoroughly disking them to pieces. 
allow the soil to become firm and settled before planting time. 

4. Rush cotton picking. Any open cotton that is rained on loses 
more or less in grade by reason of staining. Then autumn gales are 


5. Get a few of your neighbors to go in with you and sel! your 
Doing so may mean $5 to $20 a ton in better 


If not, it is high 


Doing this now will 








variety, but for September sowing 
the strap-leaved varieties are best. 
ae 
If spinach was not sowed for fall 
use in August, sow some early in the 
month, and the last of the month sow 
again to winter over for spring cut- 


ting. Sow in rows 16 inches apart 
and the late sowing mulch heavily 


with manure between the rows. 
a OK Ox 

I always aim by late sowing to have 
a lot of tomatoes coming in at their 
best in September and then keeping 
up till frost with a good load of well 
grown green fruit to wrap in paper 
and store for ripening up when the 
weather gets cold, and “the frost is 
on the pumpkin and the corn is in 
the shock.” 


Carbon Disulphide and Peas 





6é6s—S THERE any danger in using 
peas for food which have been 
treated with carbon disulphide to 


destroy weevils?” 

No danger at all. The stuff is so 
volatile that it evaporates clean and 
leaves no trace on the seed. But | 
would prefer to put it in a pan on top 
of the seed and not apply the liquid 
directly on the seed. 


Still More Kudzu 


és] HAVE been favorably impressed 

with the value of the kudzu vine 
as a forage plant from reports in 
Florida. I have several hundred 
plants growing here and on land I 
have in Charlotte County, Virginia, 





they hit a white cotton field full 
force the result is little short of a 
disaster. And this is doubly true in 
this year of double-the-average 
prices. Even ordinary rains, unac- 
companied by wind, stain the cotton 
and lower the grade. This is cer- 
tainly a.time when every effort should 
be made to pick the cotton rapidly. 
*k a * 

“But this by no means means that 
we shauld “break our necks” to sell. 
The cotton crop is going to be short 
—shporter, we believe, than the trade 


anticipates. The weevil is busy in 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida, and the worst drouth in 


years has severely cut the crop in 
full two-thirds of Texas. So we say 
be in no hurry to sell, particularly if 
prices show a tendency to break be- 
low 25 cents a pound. With prices of 
all other commodities where they are 
25 cents is not high for cotton. In 
fact, with the present crop outlook, 
we would not be at all surprised to 
see cotton sell for 30 cents by spring 
or before. 
* * 

What we have said about selling 
cotton slowly and judiciously is 
equally applicable to cotton seed. 
The prices we will get for our cotton 
will make it possible, in most cases, 
to meet all our obligations with the 
first few bales, and we won’t have 
to sell the seed unless fair prices are 
offered. 

ok & 

Last year cotton seed prices for the 
entire South and for the entire sea- 
son averaged $50 a ton or better, and 


cotton about 18 cents a pound. This 
year cotton is full 33% per cent high- 
er, and prices of cottonseed oil, meal 
and hulls justify a similar increase in 
seed prices. In other words, it seems 
to us that seed should bring $65 or 
$70 a ton, and any farmer who sells 
for much less is simply failing to get 
what his seed are worth. 
*x* * * 

In selling cotton seed, two points 
should be steadily held in mind. The 
first of these is that carlots, rather 
than wagon-lots, should be offered. 
Oil mills will readily bid on large lots 
of seed, but wagon-loads do not in- 
terest them. This means that where 
individuals haven’t enough seed to 
sell in carlots, clubbing together of 
neighbors should be practiced. Fol- 
lowing this plan may and frequently 
does result in getting increased prices 
ranging from $5 to $20 a ton. The 
second point is that early in the sea- 
son seed are likely to open low, with 
prices gradually working higher. So 
it would seem the part of wisdom, in 
case opening prices are not what 
they should be, to withhold seed 
from the market until fair prices are 
obtainable. 

x ok Ox 

Every part of the South should 
outdo itself this fall putting in fall 
crops, and the time to plant these, 
particularly in the upper half of the 
Cotton Belt, is September. If seed of 
clover, oats and rye are not already 
on hand they should be gotten at 
once, because a seed shortage may 
show up later, and war-time trans- 
portation delays may be expected. 

* * * 

Notwithstanding the rather gener- 
al winter-killing last season, the Cot- 
ton Belt should plant a record fall 
oat acreage. By planting Rust-proof 
oats in September on a fair grade of 
land, the upper half of the Cotton 
3elt will, we believe, make a good 
crop four years in five. Especially 
will this be so if a good open-furrow 
grain drill is used in putting in the 
crop. As for the lower half of the 
Cotton Belt, oats put in during Octo- 
ber in the right way and on the right 
sort of land will escape winter-killing 
easily nine years in ten. 

oe, oe 

Let us repeat, every farmer in the 
Cotton Belt ought to put in at least 
a small area of bur and crimson clov- 
er this fall—bur clover for grazing 
and crimson clover as a grazing, cover 
and soil-improving crop. Seed may 
seem rather high, but the thing to do 
is to get enough to plant a seed patch 
of each, and then save our own seed. 

* * * 


Abruzzi rye, too, is a crop good 
enough to have a place on nearly 
every farm in the South, and we hope 
there will be a big increase in the 
acreage this fall. As a winter graz- 
ing crop it is ahead of anything we 
have seen. If seed look high-priced, 
buy a bushel or two and grow your 
own seed, with a surplus for sale as 
well. 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT GRAIN DRILLS 














I—How Grain Feeds Work 


{Under the above heading a series of four 
wrticles will appear. These articles should 
be read by everysfarmer who will use a 
grain drill this fail. The maining articles 
will deal with ‘*Fertili Distributors,” 
‘Furrow-openers,” and for Operat- 
ing and Storing.’’] 


HE most important thing about 
a grain drill is the grain-feeds. 


They are the heart of the ma- 
chine. There are two standard types 
of grain feeds in use—the fluted- 
wheel feed and the internal, double- 












FIG. 1.—FLUTED-WHEEL FEED 


run feed. Both of these are force 
feeds. 
How Grain-feeds Work 

HE cut herewith (Fig. 1) shows a 

fluted-wheel feed complete. On a 
drill there is a fluted-wheel for each 
furrow-opener and these are mount- 
ed on a shaft located in the lower 
portion of the grain box and running 
its entire length. To regulate the 
quantity of grain sowed, more or less 
of the fluted surface of the wheel is 
exposed to the grain. In the illustra- 
tion about one-third of the surface is 
exposed, and to increase the amount 
the wheel would simply be slipped to 
the right. This is accomplished by a 
lever and indicator, all the wheels 
being moved at once. 

The other type of grain feed we 
shall consider (Fig. 2.) is the internal 
double-run feed. The seed cup of 
this feed has two throats—one side 
being for large grain, such as peas, 
beans, ete., and the other for small 
grain, oats, wheat, rye, etc—and the 
side or throat not in use is covered 
by a reversable lid. lf the smaller 
throat is in use, the larger one is 





FIG. 2.—INTERNAL DOUBLE RUN FEED 
covered and vice versa. The ribbed 
wheel in this grain-feed is made to 
put out a certain quantity of seed at 
each revolution, and the quantity 
sowed per acre is regulated by chang- 
ing the speed of the wheel. 


There are two methods of chang- 
ing the speed of seeding devices—the 
cone-gear method (Fig. 3.) and the 





BIG. §$.— Cc ON He 
GEAR METHOD OF 
CHANGING FEED 
disk-gear method (Fig. 4.) Both of 
these are easily understood. 
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How to Store Sweet Potatoes: 
Four Principles 


ICK the sound potatoes, handle 

them carefully and be sure they 
are dry before trying to store them 
for the winter advises the Division 
of Horticulture of the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. The sweet potato is one of the 
easiest and surest crops raised in the 
South, yet every year a large percen- 
tage of the entire crop is lost be- 
cause of the faulty methods used in 
storing. The difference between suc- 
cess and failure in handling the crop 
lies, in the main, with four important 
factors. These are, (1) careful hand- 
ling, (2) freedom from disease, (3) 
thorough dryness, and (4) an even 










FIG, 4,.—DISK- 
GEAR METHOD OF 
CHANGING I 


temperature while the potato is in 
storage. 

The sweet potato is very easily 
damaged by handling and once the 
skin is broken or the root is bruised, 
it is very easily attacked by disease. 
The less it is handled the better the 
chances that it will pass through stor- 
age successfully. Under no circum- 
stances should bags be used to gath- 
er the crop as this defeats every at- 
tempt at successful storage. 

No potato should be put up for 
storage if it has on it dark blotches, 








soft spots, or rotten ends. Such po- | 


tatoes are diseased and whether they | 


are placed in a bank or a house they | 


will keep but a short time. 

The problem of ventilation should 
be carefully considered for when po- 
tatoes have been dried they should 
not be allowed to sweat or get wet 
again. 





not clogged. 

oil hole is to put oil in. 

any hill that may be in the field. 
deep than tco shallow. 


their respective compartments. 





SEVEN SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GRAIN DRILL OPERATOR 


IRST you should use seed free from straw and trash. 

2. The fertilizer you use should be free from lumps and strings. 

3. The grain tubes should be examined to make sure they are 
4. Remember that every bearing should be lubricated and that an 
5. It is easier on the team to have drill rows follow the crown of 


6. In loose land there is more danger of getting your wheat too 


7. A grain drill should never be stored with fertilizer or grain in 
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IDEAL heating makes a 
home out of a house 
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Putin AMERICAN Radiators and an IDEAL Boiler right away and have plenty of heat all 
winter with a great saving of fuel and labor. Not necessary to 
have basement or water pressure 


Any building old or new, in country or city, can be suc- 
cessfully heated with an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators. The economy of IDEAL heating outfits is 
known to all users. They cannot say enough about the 
great fuel savings, the splendid comfort, the lack of repairs, the 
little attention, the cleanliness, and the every-day good, solid serv- 
ice that they get from their IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators. They have made homes out of their houses. 


2 Especially this year you 
MERICAN g, [DEAL Shoal choose af IDEAL 
i heating outfit for its 
RADIATORS BOILERS great fuel saving features. 
Any fuel anywhere can be burned with great. 

- est heating results. 
The IDEAL heating outfit will last forever. We have never 
heard of one wearing out. Repair bills are unknown and the 


attention is so slight for getting plenty of heat day and night 
that you will wonder why you do not have to look after it 
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more than once a day. , Tie00 | 
Save fuel this year = 


with IDEAL heating 


If everyone would use IDEAL Boilers in their homes, we would have no 
high priced fuel question. You can burn the low priced fuels of any 
localities and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are such 
great savers of fuel that you will soon save the first cost of the outfit. 


Phone or callon your heating dealer today and get estimate for putting 
in an IDEAL heating outfit. 


Send for this book (free) 


Write today for copy of *‘ Ideal Heating.”” We want you to 
read this book through, for it gives you the truth about the 
heating question and shows why we want you to have IDEAL 
heating to change your house into a home. 


modern gas mantle, 
extracting ALL the 
beat from the fuel, 
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settzauéet ANERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY >~Ei:z = 
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WANTED =/ousands of YOUNG, 
» becomeNETERINARIAN 


HERE are now only half enough Veterinarians in this coun- 

try. Thousands of thes¢ may be called tothe colors. During 

and after the war, every Veterinarian left in this country will 
have more practice than he can care for. Hereis your opportunity 
to enter this dignified, profitable profession and secure a splendid 
position in the Government service or enjoy a big practice of your 
own. If you are 16 years or older, decide to begin at once. The 
Indiana Veterinary College fulfills all requirements of the U.S. 
Government. Established 25 years. Completely equipped. Hun- 
dreds of successful graduates, 22 instructors. rite for partic- 
ulars today. Don't delay. Investigate now so you will be a 
graduate V. S. at the earliest possible moment. Address 
UNDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE; 811 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Plenty of Water for the Home 


=. See that your family enjoys the same comfort afforded to your 
aw , stock—an abundance of pure fresh water at alltimes, 
You can easily install a water system in your home 
and barns and have plenty of water with one o: 

GoetRt PUMPS 

FOR EVERY SERVICE 

Over 300 types—all rigidly tested and guaranteed to 
do the work for which recommended. Write to- 
day for our free book, ‘*Pumps for Every 
Service.’ Address Dept. 126 


The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wks: 
Seneca Falls, 





Goulds Fig 1454 
Deep Well Working Head 
or air pressure or ele-« 
wated tank water systems 


Send today 
for this book. 





, 
When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ 
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AGE and POWER 
from cheapest grade of gasoline or 
even half gasoline and half kerosene 


by using the 





AIR-F 
CARB 









Start yo 


troubles 


trial offer. 
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“an be secured 


Newly Perfected 1917 Model 


RICTION 
RETORS | 


motor instantly and move off at once, | 
even in zero weather, with no ‘‘popping”’, ‘‘spitt- | 
*, or “missing”. END your carburetor 
We fit any car without changing present manifold 
or throttie connections, 

ASK your dealer. 


if he can’t supply you, write 
us direct, sending his nameand the name and 
model of your car. 

30% off list price where no representative is 
Ask us about our 30 day 


Dealers, garages and repairshops make 
greater profits and give more satisfaction 
supplying AIR FFE 

RETOR 


already appointed. 


RICTION CARBU- 


THE AIR FRICTION 
CARBURETOR CO. 


125 Madison St., Dayton, Ohio 


for pleasure cars, trucks, trace 





Show this adv. to your 

















































Ambitious? 
JF you have the right 


stuff in you, I will make you 
epractical, skilled auto-mechanic 
able to command a salary of 


$5 to $15 a Day. 


There never was an opportunity like 
the present. Tne war is stripping the 
lied mechanics, The de- 
sing daily for high-class 
men, The right kind can get almost 
n my schoo! you learn 
and become expert by actually doing 
the work. You doali kinds of machine 
shop repair work—forging, vulcaniz- 
ing, ring fitting, everything. 
have special training in ma; 
storage battery, seif starter, e 
cal equipment and every kind: 
ing work, Nothing is 
you have it in you, I 
will turn you out a skilled, high-class 
auto-mechanic ready to drive and re< 

2ir anything from a hospital ambu- 
ence to a farm tractor. 

Send for my Big Free Catalog 
with full information today. 
more money and feel that you are a 
factor in the big things now doing. 
Don’t delay for that means lost op- 
portunity and lost money, The men 
are needed toda: 


country of ski 
mand is increa 


any salary, 


pair and 
overlooke 


ident, 
SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE AND 
TRACTOR SCHOOL, 
1150 E. 45th $T.. 











ay your paint by the cost per’year 
=not by. the cost per gallon. 


ucas Pai 


‘gives 


longest time at lowest cost per ‘year. 


maximum . protection for 








IF YOU OWNA LITTLE FIELD 
FORTHELANDSSAKE | 
DRAIN IT WELLTO MAKE IT YIELD 


LET US SUBMIT PRICES « 


COLUMBIA CLAY CoO. 
COLUMBIA,SOUTH CAROLINA. 








‘Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pa 
your commissions ousales, My agents are making m 
e 


®Five-Pass,, 





“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN SEPTEMBER 


Why Not Have a Public Cannery in 
Each County?— Wild Clematis, 
Crape Myrtles, Four O’clocks and 
Other Sources of Beauty 
REN’T you enjoying your garden 

“now, in spite of the weeds and 

grass? The gold-hunters of Cali- 

fornia never pounced upon their pre- 

,cious nuggets 
more joyously 
than I do on my 
cantaloupes, and | 
hope no one will 
ever ask ine how 
many I’ve eaten. | 
always plant half 
a dozen varieties 
—the big sorts 

i for cantaloupe 

MRS. PATTERSON sweet pickle. It’s 

awfully nice; try it for a change. 

Make it just as you do any other 

sweet pickle, and keep tasting till 

you get it right. A jar of it is one of 
the most popular Christmas presents 
that I know. 





ve oe 

Isn’t it hard to realize that any hu- 
man being is hungry when you look 
at our overflowing gardens? I hope 
the time will come when each county 
will run a municipal canning factory 
to save the surplus fruit and vegeta- 
bles that yearly go to waste. Private 
enterprise doesn’t seem able to man- 
age it. It is too big a problem for 
the housekeeper with all her other 
duties. We no longer do our own 
weaving or jobs like that, and it 
seems to me canning and drying 
really belong to professionals if all 
waste is to be eliminated. I don’t 
mean do away with all home canning, 
only have some central place in each 
county where all surplus stuffs could 
be taken or sold or canned on 
shares. Grocery stores, hotels and 
housekeepers surely would patronize 
their own county produce in pref- 
erence to stuff brought in from some 
distant state. 


* * * 


I am perfectly charmed that Hoov- 
er is in charge of the food situation. 
He does seem to be able to do some- 
thing besides talk. And he’s been in 
Europe until he has the European 
viewpoint of food and he realizes, as 
it’s impossible for us to do here, the 


' actual,terrible need over there. You 
; and f[ lean over the garden fence and 


look at corn and beans and tomatoes 
and cabbage and potatoes and onions 
and twenty other vegetables, and be- 
tween bites of grapes and peaches 
we say, “Yes, it’s perfectly awful to 
be hungry,” but we simply can’t real- 
ize what we are saying. Still less 
can we realize that a starving world 
is depending upon us for subsistence. 
I try to, and I get perfectly feverish 
about canning and drying, and then I 
go around the country and see such 
quantities of stuff spoiling just be- 
cause there are such quantities, that 
what I do isn’t a drop in the bucket, 
and I feel as if the best thing all of 
us could do this coming winter would 
be to unite on plans for each county 
to can its surplus and feed its own 
people. 
x * * 


What a beautiful thing the wild 
white clematis is! I planted it and 
the orange red trumpet vine together 
for the back porch where we have 
our breakfast and supper. Both vines 
grow wild in many of our Southern 
states, bloom luxuriantly now when 
roses have bcen forgotten, and both 
are a lovely feathery green when the 
blossoming season is past. The crape 
myrtles are now a mass of glowing 
pink. With the possible exception 
of mimosa, no shrub has such a pro- 
longed flowering season. Every year 
I try out a lot of new flowering 
shrubs from all over the world that 
are sent me from Washington. I al- 
ways get tremendously excited when 
flower time arrives, but not a single 
new plant can touch our old crape 





myrtle for beauty, or the lilac for 
fragrance. 

* * * 

There is such a thing as being en- 

tirely too energetic, isn’t there? I 

planted corn and peas between Irish 
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potato rows and went off visiting. I 


stayed away longer than I expected | 


and when [| got back, the corn was ee He 
eae ; cae al : Perfect work in 


tasseling and of course if the pota- | 
. 5 1 ee o4 

toes are grubbed up, the corn will be 
killed and if they aren’t grubbed up, 
the rain will probably spoil them. So 
there you are! I don’t believe Pro- 
fessor Massey himself would know 

1 : ’ . 
what to do. I certainly don’t. So I 
think I'll go off on another visit and 
divert my mind. 

* Ok x 

i am sorry that an old darkey 
washwoman will go to her grave 
never knowing what pure pleasure 


her back yard gave me. Our train | 


was sidetracked there very early one 
morning and her four o’clocks were 
still in bloom. You know what ex- 
quisite colors they are, and she had 
planted a hedge of them all around 
the back yard. They were so large, 
they must have been growing there 
several years, and the whole place 
was radiant with color. A king’s gar- 


den couldn’t have been lovelier. I/| 


saw many beautiful and costly places 
in passing through that state, but 
nothing that for absolute beauty 
could touch the old woman’s back 
yard hedge of four o’clocks. They 
have other names too—‘Marvel of 
Peru,” and the one I like best, “Pret- 
ty-by-nights.” 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





Making Peanut Hay 


HIS year about 2,000,000 acres are 
growing peanuts in the South, 


according to estimates of the United | 


States Department of Agriculture. 
This is an enormous increase over 


last year or any other year. In fact | 
the peanut has suddenly come upon | 


the scene as an anti-boll weevil crop. 
A greater part of these two million 
acres is to be harvested particularly 
for the oil the nuts contain. 

While the nuts will bring an ex- 
cellent price for oil purposes this year, 
farmers should not for this reason, 
overlook the value of the peanut 
vines for hay. Properly taken care 
of, these vines will produce a bright, 
nutritious hay, the equal of cowpea 
hay in feeding value. 


need be sacrificed to the other, ac- 
cording to Prof. Paul Tabor, of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
who has been making a study of the 
peanut, especially of the most success- 
ful practices employed by growers. 
He recommends that the peanuts be 
stacked and cured. Taking a pole 
eight or ten feet high, fixing it firmly 
in the ground, two cross pieces should 
be nailed about a foot above the 
surface. Around this pole the vines 
should be placed, the nuts in the cen- | 
ter, as high as convenient to reach, 
and the whole capped with grass to 
keep birds away from the nuts and 
to shed water better. | 

The nuts may be left in the stack 
five or six weeks to cure, and longer | 
if it is not convenient at the time to 
thresh them. When hauling to the 
thresher or picker, the whole stack 
may be loaded by pulling up the 
stake which with its cross pieces will 
make it possible to lift directly into 
the wagon without difficulty. This en- 
tails the least amount of handling. | 
consequently the minimum amount of | 
shattering of hay and nuts. A baler | 
operated alongside of the picker or | 
thresher can catch the hay again | 
with the least handling and save the 
greatest possible amount of it. 

Thus may the nuts and the hay 
both be properly cured and con- 
verted into commodities of highest 
value. 





CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 





We are glad to pay for really good photo- 


s ‘ | 
Good peanut hay and good quality | 
of nuts can both be obtained. Neither | 


all soils — made and 

backed by the company mak- 

ing famous Peoria Drills and 

| Seeders. Just the thing for drilling 

| between corn rows. Easily handled 

—furnished with or without carry 
rucks and grass seeder. 


Will Sow Wheat, Rye, 
Oats, Peas, Beans, 
Corn and Grass Seed 


Fitted with double run feed discs 
that deposit all the grain in the 
furrow—no side draft. Bearings in 
discs guaranteed against all wear. 
Write today for catalog. 

| Peoria Drill and Seeder Co. 

1 2454 N. Perry Street 
Peoria, til. 





Plain or 
Fertilizer 






























F- 50” means that I stand ready 
. _ to meet you half way on 
engine prices—sell direct from fac- 
tory—Make Immediate Shipment—save you $15 to 
$200 according to size. I make nothing but 
engines—Kerosene and Gasoline—2 to 22 H-P.— 
give you the benefit of 31 years continuous, 
practical, engine-building experience. Write 
for latest price list—all styles—Stationary, 
Portable and Saw-Rig. 





. 


“oir ENGINES ty 


| 

| 

| 

| time-tried and time-tested—cut f 








uel cost 50 
per cent, using kerosene—start_as easy as & 
gasoline engine. My terms are Cash, Payments, 
No Money Down—90-Day Trial—5-Year Guaran- 
tee. Read my new illustrated book, “How To 
Judge Engines’’, before you choose any engine. 
This is a book for the farm owner as wellas 
the shop expert. By return mail—FREE. 
ED. H. WITTE, Pres., 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2351 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















Ditching 
y Terracing 


2 Made easy—Biggercrops, 
increased farm values and 


d th ° 
better roads assure we Farm Ditcher 
eINlaye” Terracer and 
Road Grader 
10 Days’ Trial—Money-Back Guarantee 
All-Steel—Adjustable—Reversible—No wheels, levers or 


cogs to get out of fix. Cuts and cleans ditches to 4 feet 
—grades roads—builds terraces, dykes and levees. Pre- 








| vents crop failures, reelaims abandoned land. Needed on 


every farm, Write for free booklet and introductory offer 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 631, Owensboro, Kentucky 





















\ A Constant Water Supply | 
\ For Your Farm Home | 







Don’t depend on a windmill or the 





fill your watertank. It’s morc re- 
liable and economical to installa 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operat 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more andasupply of 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute. i 
maintain air pressure system. & 
Simple toinstall. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran-” gies Ma: : 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. Dent. A 
90 West St., New York 
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The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 


gressive lines is to get every one of them 
reading the livest and most progressive farm 
paper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you Know a better one use it. 





eraphs of farm scenes. 


But please push the best one you know. 
The man who's wise will advertise. 
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XXXIII.—Emphasizing the Importance of Cover Crops and Legumes 
By TAIT BUTLER 


HOW TO GET RICH LANDS _ | 
| 











OVER crops and legumes are the 
C foundation stones upon which 

soil building must rest in the 
South. We put cover crops first, be- 
cause of their importance in saving 
our soils; saving the losses from 
washing and leaching, which are 
much greater than those from the 
removal of crops. But, of course, 
legumes are essential for increasing 
soil fertility economically. 

We regard cover crops and legumes 
of such basic importance that we 
think it best to devote this article to 
a brief restatement by way of em- 
phasis, of some of the facts discussed 
in the articles on these subjects dur- 
ing the past several weeks. 

The first basic fact upon which we 
must agree is that the best treatment 
for the land is to have something 
growing on it as nearly all the time 
as practicable. If we once reach this 
point, then the rest is a maiter of 
detail or management. We have all 
been convinced that legumes improve 
the soil when plowed under and most 
of us know it is because these plants 
get nitrogen from the air and add it 
to the soil, and that the phosphorus 
and potassium they use in their 
growth is also returned to the soil 
and that when the plants rot these 
plant foods are in a form to feed suc- 
ceeding crops. But all of us have not 
yet been as completely convinced 
that cover crops to protect the soil 
from washing and to save the soluble 
nitrogen from being leached out and 
lost are equally important. 

In fact, in all sections east of Texas, 
with the warm weather and heavy 
rainfall, which they have, we regard 
the cover crop as of such importance 
that we may depend upon it almost 
alone in our soil building. In the 
dryer sections the cover crop is not 
of so much importance and the grow- 
ing of legumes takes first place. But 
if we once come to recognize the im- 
portance of keeping the land covered, 
there will be enough legumes, which 
will best fit our needs for cover crops 
to insure not only saving our soil fer- 
tility but also increasing it. 

Soil fertility is not entirely a ques- 
tion of chemistry and arithmetic; but 
so far as the store of plant foods is 
concerned it is such. We have cer- 
tain quantities of plant foods in the 
soil and we remove or subtract cer- 
ain quantities, by removing crops and 
by leaching and washing. To keep 
up these supplies, then, we must add 
plant foods by growing legumes, ap- 
plying farm manures and commercial 
fertilizers. 

The greater the amounts of plant 
foods present and the smaller quan- 
tities removed; that is, the least 
leaching and washing which takes 
place and the least plant food sold 
from the farm, the smaller quantities 
we have to add, to keep up the origi- 
nal plant foods and increase them. 

But the business of the farmer is 
to sell as large a money value as 
possible from the farm, whenever the 
products sold pay a profit on the cost 
of production plus the cost of re- 
placing the plant foods removed. 


If we once gave a true value to 
cover crops and legumes, all other 
problems in soil building would solve 
themselves in our progress to a bet- 
ter farm management. The average 
farmer comes much nearer to dis- 
posing of his crops in the best way, 
than he does to appreciating and 
using cover crops and legumes as 
fully as would be most economical. 

We lay it down as the first princi- 
ple that the land is to be kept cov- 
ered with a growing crop or a sod, as 
nearly all the time as possible. The 
second principle is that a legume, 
other things being equal, is the best 


cover crop. With these two princi- 
ples as the basis for our cropping 
systems, the problems of each farmer 
and each farm become individual, or 
problems which each farmer must 
solve in the best possible manner for 
his own farm conditions. We have 
tried to show that sods and pastures 
are best for lands so rolling that ex- 
cessive washing cannot be prevented 
when the staple cultivated crops of 
the South are grown. First, then, we 
must use sods and pastures on the 
most broken and rolling lands. Sec- 
ond, we must select cover crops and 
legumes that wiil best serve to cover 
the lands and will best fit in with our 
staple crops. But this is not, enough, 


for we must also select such cover 
crops as will in themselves be most 
profitable for adding fertility to the 
soil, or for selling or feeding. 

Unquestionably among the best of 
these are fall-sowed grain crops, be- 
cause they cover the land during the 
winter, furnish a money crop and per- 
mit of the growing of another crop 
during the summer after they are 
harvested. It is not the crop which 
brings the most money, but the crops 
which bring the largest net profit, 
all things considered—value, cost of 
production, effect on soil fertility, 
etc..—during a season or for a period 
of years—which are the best. 

Third, if we grow, as we must, our 
staple crops, cotton, corn and the 
small grains, which do not grow the 
entire year, we must select cover and 
legume crops which will best cover 
the soil when these crops are not 
growing on the land. But in select- 
ing these we must not lose sight of 
the fact that they must also be se- 
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lected with a view to yielding the 
largest profits, either as sales crops 
or as soil builders. In other words, 
our fall-sowed small grains must be 
followed during the summer with 
other crops, which will yield the 
most profit; our corn crops must be 
followed by, and when practicable, 
grown with, the best crops for cover- 
ing the land when the corn is not grow- 
ing and which will also yield the larg- 
est profit in sales crops or in added 
fertility; and our cotton lands must 
be followed by the best crops for 
covering the land during the winter 
and at the same time giving the larg- 
est profit in pasturage, a sales crop, 
or increased soil fertility. 

With the facts which have been set 
forth in these articles or which are 
generally accepted and known, each 
individual farmer must pian his crop- 
ping system. Our present difficulties 
and our failure in the past to make a 
proper use of cover crops and legumes 

(Concluded on page 9, column 2) 
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Still An Under-Price 


Note how the Mitchell, with all this over- 
strength, undersells like-class cars. 


You find in addition 31 features which 
nearly all cars omit. You find vast added 
luxury, excelling most cars by 25 per cent. 
Our latest models combine all the attrac- 

tions we found in 257 show 
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models. 


Factory 
Efficiency 


How does the Mitchell af- 
ford so much extra value? 


It is all due to factory 
efficiency. We built the 
whole car—chassis and body 
—under Bate efficiency 
methods. In a mammoth 
plant which was built and 
equipped to produce this one 
type economically. 


These factory rnethods, 
introduced by John W. Bate, 
save us millions of dollars 
per year. And that saving 
pays for these extras. 

See what these things 
mean to you. They are vital 
points in a car you buy to 
If you do not know 
our nearest dealer, ask us. 
for his name. 
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at Double Streng 

J © ° 4 

i Has Done for Mitchell Sixes—Both Sizes 

7 

i Three years ago we decided to double 

if our margins of safety. That is, to give 

m all vital parts 100 per cent over-strength. 

7 Up to that time most engineers considered 

il 50 percentextreme. But our 11 years’ ex- 

il perience on American roads proved that 

mM cars could not be too strong. 

il Since then, the Mitchell demand has 

M multiplied. The more men 

N see of their endurance the 

MN more these cars are wanted. 

u In the first six months of m 

N this fiscal year our sales in- 

H creased 160 per cent. SIXES 

a e 

I Mitchell TWO SIZES 

ij Over-Strenegth Mitchell] —2 roomy,7- 

UL passender Six, 

i ' ; with 127-inch wheelbase and 

o Not one rear spring built a highly developed 48-horse- 

uN under this standard has ever power motor. 

= yet been broken. $ 

- Two Mitchell cars th sag" 

ze WO Seer ere eee CP Four- Passenger Roadster, 
know of have already run $1560. Sedan, $2240. Cab- 

iI over 200,000 miles each. riolet, $1960. Coupe, $2060. 

if That is 40 years of ordinary Ae ere Se and 

il service. 

i itchell Junior —2> 

uw Our export demand has Mite ie J : es pes- 

. 6e ’ 

] © enormously increased to | Serees,Six on simi lines 

countries with difficult roads. a 40-horsepower motor. -inch 

i smaller bore. 

il And a long list of en- $ 

1 gineers of nation-wide fame 1250 keep. 

il have chosen the Mitchell for ait Wetenith « &: Baetes 

iI their personal car. 














fl MITCHELL MOTORS. COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Absolute Protection 


Leading Berkshire Breeder and Dealer 
Tells How He Protects His Herd 
For some years the more 

ones connected with swine husbandry 

have believed that one of the _most 
common sources of hog. cholera infec- 
tion was the feeding of pork scraps, 
ham clippings and bacon rinds in the 
swill. That this is not mere guess work 
has been borne out by careful experi- 
ments conducted by the New Y a tate 

Veterinary College, at Ithaca, N. Y 
This fact explains the frequent ‘out- 

breaks of cholera in large hospital and 

oon oe -fed herds. Hogs killed and 
ressed in the large packing plants 
undergo inspection, but frequently the 
infection is so recent that an animal 
actually diseased may show no marked 
lesions and pass inspection. Yet, un- 
cooked trimmings from the carcess, ‘after 
months, may spread the disease. 

In the writer’s herd of five hundred 

registered Berkshires the insurance and 
rotection against cholera is Mulford 
efined Hog ‘Cholera Serum. We have 
shipped registered Berkshires not only 
into every state of the Union, but into 
fourteen foreign countries. Export ship- 
ments have been protected with the 

serum and we have lost but one hog i 

transit, and that one by accident. Cus- 

tomers of ours in South America, where 
violent outbreaks of cholera have re- 
cently existed, have been using Mulford 

Refined Hog "Cholera Serum with ex- 

cellent results. 

have come into contact wiih many 
breeders in various states who have 
practiced immunization against cholera, 
with varying results. I know some who 
have been cleaned right out in the past 
three years by using poor serum. 

Those who have used the Mulford 
Refined Serum have invariably reported 
excellent results. In our herd, since its 
adoption, we have never had an abscess, 
nor other than absolute protection. 

H. B. HArpPeNDING, 
Dundee, N. Y. 


Mulford 


Refined. 
Hog Cholera Serum 


The only100% Potent, Sterile(germ-free), 
Clear, Heated Hog Cholera Serum 
Send for free booklet No. 10 


H. K. MULFORD “COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 
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from same crop! 


The Appleton saves all the feed value 
pf corn—while husking ears, it cuts 
(or shreds) stalks, leaves and husks 
nto fine fodder that gives twice better 
feeding resulte than shock feeding. 


GOARANTEED TO DO MORE 
WORK WITH LESS POWER 
shan any husker of equa) size. Husks 
cleanest, éhells least;has most efficient 
corpsaver. Easiest,safest to operate. 
FREE HUSKER BOOK 
shows 4 sizes for4h.p. ae and up. 
Appleton Mfg. Co. 537 Fargo St., Batavia, lll. 











Only $2 Down 


One | to Pay!iE 3 


Buys the New Butter- ¢ 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightruoning =" 
easy cleaning, close skim- 


ming, durable. Guaranteed J 
a lifetime. Skims 95 uarts 
er hour. ade also in —s 
jarger sizes up toNo.8 shown} here. 

Earns sock own cost qlee 

30 Days’ Free Trial Poms tte own cont q 
ves in am. Satal, he rings Free cat- 
aloe folder ana’ "atrect- from-factory’’ offer. 
ufacturer and save money, 


ALBAUGH-DOVER co, (12 
2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 



















Remember that if what you want to buy 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
vou can often get it by putting a little notice 
fn our Farmers’ Exchange. 


is not 
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Livestock 


Suggestions for Sep- 
tember 


never was any exct 
South 


ior 
not raising all the 
ehage or dry coarse feed required 
wintering our livestock, and yet 
there are comparatively few farms 
which hz all the hays, straws and 
stover required for feeding and bed- 


the 
rou 


for 


Ave 


ding the livestock during the winter. 
There is growing around the farm, 
on ditch banks, along fences and in 
vacant and unused places, sufficient 
material to supply all our needs for 
bedding and considerabie material 
which would be eaten by the live- 
stock. The importance of an abund- 


ance of bedding as a means of keep- 

ng the animals comfortable and sav- 
ing manure cannot easily be overes- 
timated. 


li 
Our two principal crops are corn 
and cotton. Only a very small part 
of the corn stover is saved, although 


it contains around 40 per cent of the 
feeding value of 


the entire corn 
plant if cut at the proper time. Corn 
stover is not a high-class roughage, 


but it is much cheaper and about as 


good as the cheap, dry forms of 
roughage frequently bought. It is 


not equal to medium grades of hay, 
but itis much better and much cheap- 
er than the common straws and cot- 
tonseed hulls. Ali these, corn stover, 
straws and cottonseed hulls, will be 
needed this winter. It would even 
pay to save the corn stover to sell, if 
not needed for feeding. The best way 
to harvest corn is to cut with a corn 
binder, shock and cure and then run 
through a husker and shredder; but 
for any one short of feed it will pay 
to cut and husk by hand and then 
run the stalks through a cuttter or 
feed whole. 
lil 
A large amount of low-grade hay 
good enough for wintering mature 
cattle and idle horses and mules can 
be saved on every farm if the ditch 
banks, fence rows, roadsides and va- 
cant or ungrazed spots were mowed. 
Not only would a lot of feed be se- 
cured but weeds might be cut before 
and in time a growth of 
grass would take the place now 
cupied by useless and troublesome 
Mowing machines and hay 
ces are not as common on South- 
igen as they should be, but 
enough roughage to winter a mule 
and a cow can soon be cut and raked 
by hand. Save all the roughage pos- 
Last fall, in the sections where 
weevils did most damage some 
spors was made of the good advice 
given, to mow, cure and save the ‘cot- 
ton stalks. Those who took the ad- 
vice, however, found cattle did fairly 
well on this roughage, and we un- 
derstand it proved quite a satisfac- 
tory cheap roughage, both dry and 
as silage, in tests at the Mississippi 
Experiment Station. Save all the 
roughage—high and low grade alike 
—that is possible. 
IV 

Owing to the high prices of feed- 
ing stuffs the question, what live- 
stock shall I keep over the winter, is 
already being asked? First, keep all 
females or breeding sotck that will 
produce young. Second, keep all 
young, growing stock if there is 
enough suitable feed for carrying 
them along. making some growth. If 
any must be sold let it be the un- 
profitable cows and older steers, the 
old mules and the larger hogs. We 
should not reduce our breeding 
stock. All mares, cows, sows and 
ewes that will produce young should 
be kept and bred to the best males 
possible. But we cannot afford to 
winter the unprofitable animals. It 
is all right to talk about the short- 
age of livestock and their high prices, 
are not yet as high as feed- 
stuffs and only the best animals, 
economically fed on feeds unsuitable 


human food, can be_ profitably 


OG= 


weeds. 





ern 


sible. 


boli 


ing 





kept. An inferior animal fed on hu- 
man food grains is an _ econ 
waste, both to the owner and 
nation: 
Vv 

This is about the last call for the 
sowing of crops for late fall and 
winter grazing. Green grazing crops 


like rape, oats, wheat, barley and rye 
will save lots of grain for the 
and other young stock. These young 
animals must have considerable con- 
centrates or grain if only dry rough- 
age is available, but if roots, silage 
or green grazing is available they do 
much better on rain. Any one 
can have considerable grazing, any- 
where in the Cotton Belt, almost any 
winter if he will sow oats, wheat or 
barley early enough. Not a day is to 
be lost if these crops are to furnish 
the most grazing from November to 
March. 


pigs 


less g 


VI 

Although the last two months have 
been ideal for pastures in nearly all 
that section east of Texas, still most 
pastures are either grazed down 
close to the ground or are covered 
with weeds. The pasture plants are 
either grazed so closely or smothered 
by weeds that the best growth is 
impossible. Pastures should not be 
grazed closely after September l, 
whatever may be done early in the 
season. Not only do most pasture 
plants go through the winter in bet- 
ter condition and make a _ better 
early spring growth if not pastured 
too closely late in the fall, but there 
is no better way to insure good late 


fall pastures than to have a good 
fair growth on the ground when kill- 
ing frosts come. 
Vil 

The feeding of our livestock eco- 
nomically is of greater importance 
than ever before. We have two ob- 
jects in view now. To reduce the 


hu- 
important 


cost and save the food grains for 
man use. It is therefore 
that we reduce the feeding of corn 
as low as possible, consistent with 
the efficiency of the animals and the 
cost of feeding. It is, 
more important than ever before 
that we have an abundance of rough- 
age or hay. The gamblers in those 
products bet yesterday (August 20) 


that corn would sell for $1.06 to $1.08 
a bushelin December and $1.04 to $1.07 


a bushel in May at Chicago, Ill, and 
that cottonseed meal would sell for 
from $42 to $43 per ton at Memphis, 


Tenn., from November to March. At 
these prices, cottonseed meal is a 
much cheaper feed than corn, and 


with this and any roughage the stock 
will eat, mature idle cattle, horses 
and mules may be wintered cheaply 
and satisfactorily. 
Vill 

Every fall there is complaint of the 
young cattle, especially those under 
a year old and getting little or no 
milk, doing badly on the pastures. 
This occurs after the pastures be- 
come dry and the feed obtainable be- 
comes fibrous or woody. Succulent 
feed or grain is essential to young 
animals. The neglect of these young 
things results in loss every fall and 
winter. Hook worms and stomach 
worms also take their toll in these 
neglected calves every fall. If we 
are going to raise cattle we must 
more fully appreciate the need of 
succulent feeds for the young ani- 
mals during their first fall and win- 
ter. If we do not provide green 
grazing we must use silage or root 
crops. These are surely essential for 
the young stock and any or all of 
them may be provided. 

IX 

It is now too late to plant crops 
for silage, and pretty late for build- 
ing silos to save this year’s feeds; but 
it is not too late for providing win- 
ter grazing. The English farmer pro- 
vides root crops, while the American 
farmer finds it more economical to 
make silage. 
Southern 


For a few animals, the 
roots, 


farmer should grow 





consequently, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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GET YOUR 
DE LAVAL 
3 NOW | 


for itself by | 





| It will pay 
| spring, and there was never 
greater reason to save every 


HT ounce of butterfat and half-hour 
| of time and labor. 


Moreover, if labor and ma- 

terial costs continue to increase, 

your De Laval must cost you 

more later on. Buy it now and 

it will save its own cost in a few 

months, at present cream and 
butter prices. 

See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know _the Laval 


agent, write direct for any desired 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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KELLY-DUPLEX °omeinaticn 


CUTTER and 


ee Mill 


Grinds alfalfa, 













sheaf one 
kaffir corn, and mila 
maize in the head, 
either separately or mix 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bars 
ley, corn and all othergrains, 
Grinds Velvet Beans 
and Vines 
Four plates—a double 
Set, erinding at the 
same time accounts for its large capacity. 
Perfect regulation, fine, medium or coarse grinding 
For capacity, easy running and uniform grinding, the 
Kelly-Duplex can’t be beat. Especially adapted for 
Coetat Engines. Write for free catalog. 
Springfield, 0. 


lo 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 513, 


CLOVER cr vetet 


Double your yields and profits this 
year by inoculating your seed with 


LOCKHART’S NITROGEN 


BACTERIA 
Direct = 


and active. Results 





Be ee eae fresh 
nteed or money refunded. 
Price poatiata: 1 acre, $1.25; 5 acres at $1 per acre, 
Write for price on larger quantities, 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 


Box 530-A, ATLANTA, GA 


The Threshing Problem 
SOLVEE es sows vines wie ca 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. <A perfect eom- 
Nothing like it. ‘‘The ae 
I have ea looking for for 20 years.” W. F. Mas- 
aey. will meet every demand,”” H. A. Morgan, 
Director gi Exp. Station. Booklet 38 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 











Our Cotton Cal- 
culatorismighty 
handy to =e in 

A your pocket 
aM MMOS] when sciling es 

see in a second’s 
time exactly what the buyer owes you. Tables 
run from 11 1-4c to 3l1c. Price 25c, money back 
if not satisfied. Book contains 146 pages. 
<a Sufficient pages especially ruled to keep 
COR RANS record of all pickers at work. 
ON CO.,1 Box 354 ATLANTA, GA. 


Far Tags 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 0’ ee 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on taga, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

Ff. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 


Get Right Price 














When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
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of all advertising it carries.” 
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-Bohon’s Prices 


_. Still Lowest 
Get My. FREE BOOK 








Dp. 


Smasung 
Prices 
Again 
Write and Ses 







Write Today For My Big Book. The biggest, most 
elaborate buggy and harness book everissued. Morestyles, 
B prices cut to the bone, strongest guarantee ever offered. Seld 
on GO days’ trial. My $30,000 bond backs my guarantee and 
B protec ts you. If you also want my Money-Saving Mer- 
chandise and Farm Equipment Catalog, ask for it, I'll 
send them both. WRITE NOW! . T. BOHON, President, 


: The Db. T. Bohon Co., LOMain | St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


N. C. MOUNTAIN— 
SEED RYE 


A variety that grows tall and 
very prolific. 


Makes Early Winter Pasture. 
Hairy or Sand Vetch Seed, 
Dwarf Essex Rape, 

Seed Oats, Seed Wheat, 
Crimson and Other Clovers, 
Orchard, Red Top or Herds and 
Other Grasses. 


Write for our prices. 


FOR 50c, POSTPAID 


we will mail six ounces of 
Turnip and Rutabaga Seed, as- 
sorted, of best varieties for Fall 
and Winter use. 


STRICKER SEED CO., 


P. 0. Box 686, Asheville, N. C. 


HARVESTER Self Gathering 
for cutting Corn, 
Cane and Kaffir Corn. Cuts and 
throws in piles on harvester. Man 
-_ — cuts and shocks equal 


orn Binder. Sold in every 
state. Price only $22. with fodder binder The only 
self gathering corn harvester on the market, that is 
sivin universal satisfaction. ~,,Dexter L. oodward, 
Sandy Creek, N. Y., writes: ‘‘3 years ago I purchased 
your Corn Harvester. Would not take 4 times the price 
of the machine if could not get another one.’’ 
Clarence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla.: ‘‘Works, 5 
times better than I expected. Saved $40 oa labor this 
fall.”’ Roy Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: ‘‘I have used a 
«orn shocker, corn binder and 2 rowed machines, but 
your mac hine beats them all and takes less twine of 
any machine I have ever used.”” John Haag, Mayfield, 
Oklahoma: ‘‘Your harvester gave good Satisfaction 
while using filling our Silo.’’ K. F. Ruegnitz, Otis, 
Colo.: ‘Just received a letter from my father saying 
he received the corn binder and he is cutting corn and 
cane now. Says it works fine and that I can sell lots 
of them next year.’’ Write for free catalog showing 
picture of harvester at work and testimonials 
PROCESS MFG. SALINA, KANSAS. 























~— OOMt RISK 
WW Vietot= M—Dalfatost—t—) 
: «Parks set fire to wood shingle roofs. 
“EVERWEAR” Roofing makes your 
ES ra and Barng safe from fire. nd 
TODAY for Big Free Samples—to Test. 
4 See for yourself why “EVERWEAR” 
"3 is Guaranteed to last 20 years. 
s PRICE $3.77 PER SQUARE 
i Direct to You We Pay Freight 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
a Savannah, Ga. 





URNITURE REDUCED 


Our usual rock-bottom, direct- 

to-user prices still further re- 

duced. We positively sell below 

any competition, Beds, Wash- 
Stands, Dressers, Couches, Lounges, 
C_ts, Chairs, Rockers, Kitchen 
Safes and Cabinets, Stoves, Mat- 
tre ses, Springs, singlepiecesand 
fuiie—all new, high-grade Furni- 
tare. Don’t buy anywhere until 
you get our catalog with new re= 
duced prices and see howmuch 
we gave you. Write for free yf 

THE WILLIAM LLOYD CO 

&merican Nat. Bank Bidg., Richmond, Va. 















Eels, Mink ans Muskrat in 

large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO.,H-57, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cat tch “Fis 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
ycu cen often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


| and probably sweet potatoes are our 
| best root crop although they have 

the disadvantage of not keeping well. 
| On very rich. land properly prepared 
| turnips may furnish the small farmer 
a little succulent feed for his stock 
during the winter, especially his 
milk cow and the calves which need 
it most. A silo, silage cutter and 
other machinery necessary to fill a 
silo costs too much for the small 
farmer, unless he can codperate with 
his neighbors in their purchase; but 
even the small farmer, with two or 
three cows and as many calves, can 
provide the necessary succulent feed 
with fall sowed crops for grazing or 
| with roots. 





».4 


There are two periods for seeding 
pastures in the South. The better 
one for most Southern pasture 
plants, except Bermuda grass and 
Japan clover, is probably early fall. 
Bermuda may be put out almost any 
time if sods are used and the work 
is properly done, while Japan clover 
(Lespedeza) may be sowed any time 
after cold weather comes until April. 
The. seed do not germinate until 
warm weather comes. Nature dis- 
tributes the seed in the fall and most 
lespedeza comes from such seed. 

But bur, white, red, and alsike 
clovers do best when sowed in the 
fall and furnish more grazing the 
next summer. Too often pastures 
are seeded in the spring and then the 
plants are killed by close grazing be- 
fore they get a fair chance to estab- 
lish themselves on the land. Let us 
give some attention to pasture mak- 
ing this fall. 


How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 





are not due to a lack of knowledge, 
but to a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of cover crops and le- 
gumes and a failure to plan the best 
cropping systems for our respective 
needs. This and this alone is our 
excuse for again repeating the forc- 
going statements, hoping that repeti- 
tion will carry further emphasis. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


OVEMENT of the new crop to market is 

now on an increasing scale in the earlier 
sections of the belt, more particularly in the 
southwest and southeast. The market has 
ruled weak as a result of this incoming of 
the new crop, and also of a more confident 
feeling in some quarters that the yield 
promises to be a moderately large one. In 
Savannah, the quotation has receded to 25c 
for good middling, or 2%c from the high 
level recently prevailing. 

These are undeniably very good prices for 
cotton. The farmer realizes that fact, and 
loses no time in turning his crop into cash 

on the But it must be not- 
| ed that crowding the market will soon bring 
a change to the aspect of things. 
cession of a cent a week, it will not take 
long to force the price below 20 cents, and 
we know from experience that the cotton 
market is capable of declining with great 
celerity when it gets inclined that way. 

There are pointers that Europe is curtail- 
ing the consumption of cotton, whether it 
be from scarcity, from high prices, or from 
motives of general Coming of 
peace would change all this, but that de- 
voutly desired consummation looks remote 
at this juncture. If buyers get persuaded 
that the crop is a relatively full one, they 
may be expected to hold off for a lower ba- 
sis. The command of the 








favorable basis. 


At a re- 


economy. 


situation, how- 











position in his eagerness to sell. 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 





ever, is in the hands of the sellers. They 
can get their price, if they will stand up for 
| it; but it would be vain for one section to 
| hold out while other sections were selling 
for whatever they could get. 

Perhaps the next bureau report may put 
another phase on the market outlook. The 
trade has been worked up to the expectation 
of an improvement over a month ago, 
whereas there has been decided deteriora- 
tion in some highly important. section 
in Texas, Georgia, Alabama and South Car- 
olina. Moreover, the crop being backward, 
is susceptible to material losses before the 
final show-down, Bht it would indeed be a 
pity for the farmer to lose control over the 
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EAL contentment don’t take 
up much room. Youcan find 


itinthesmallest cottage or 
in a pipe of Velvet. 


i 
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HERE is the con- 


find in Velvet. 
slow- burning mellow- 
ness that can be only in 
one kind of tobacco. 
And that 
Kentucky Burley age- 
mellowed two years in 
Nature’s vway—Velvet! 











tentment smokers 
A cool, 


is the best 


It’s time that you 
tried Velvet. 
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10 carloads distributed in 1912 to more than 
farmers. 


prevailing prices on day order is received. 
quicker you’ll know what seed satisfaction means! 





“KIRBY SEED 
—THE BEST 
IN THE LAND.” 














Don’t Experiment With Field Seed—Sow Reliable 


Kirby Seed for Bigger Crops 


IRBY SEED is the first step toward success in field, pasture and garden planting. 
selected with the utmost care from tested seed that possess exceptional germinating qualities. 
“Make every acre count’”’ is the slogan of America—and KIRBY SEED will help you do it! 
200 this year attests their standing with Southern 


Wheat, Oats, Rye, Vetch, Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Essex Rape, Onion Sets, for Fall 
Planting, Now Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW—Be prepared for early planting. 
he sooner you become a KIRBY customer—the 


KIRBY Seed Company, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


They are 


From 


We will fill all orders at lowest 





WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE LIST. 





























Seed Merchants, 


FALL SEEDS OF QUALITY 


ABEGZZir Rye acs .ccccas fiwiwes palseiseeuie area 

Carolina: Tall Growing: RV s..6sssscces 

Fulghum Oats, pedigreed strain ........... $2.00 

Pedigreed, Appler Oats: ...06is saciccesosscese SLO 

Extra Fine Texas Rust-Proof Oats ........ $1.30 

Do not delay buving. Why order tomorrow when you can order today ? 
WE BUY ALL FARM SEEDS. 


F. MASON CRUM & CO,, 






Per Bushel. 5-Bushel Lots. 


$3.60 $3.50 
veces $3.00 $2.95 
$1.90 
$1.80 
$1.25 


Orangeburg, S. C. 





penaine SPOTLESS ey eo yg 

“South's favorite. Over 5.000,000 ft. sold 
= Southern Farmers last year. Strictly” first 
quality, weather-proof, water-tight; sold direct 
by ‘‘South’s Mail Order House’’ at rock-bottom 

rices, Order now--manufacturing prices are advancing. 
Eatalog of Roofing and 5000 other bargains for use in 
home, field and shop FREE. Write for your copy today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Va. 


UBBER ROOFING 


2-ply, $1.39 
3-ply, $1.74 
{ann en te A RR 








REIGHT 

1-piece rolls 108" 
8q. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. 


1-ply, $1.05 





RE IS MONEY IN 


“OND BAG CO.INc. 


RICHMOND,VA. 


Send Today for Quotations 


Hotel Richmond 


Richmond, 











Virginia’s elegant, new and 


largest Fire Proof Hotel—In Heart of 
the City. Meet your friends at the Hotel 
hKichmond 1.50 per day up—Write for 





booklet and map of City. H 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA, 

















Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.56. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 














Consider the 
Bee=—=— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
{nthehive. She flies abroad and gathers hes 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad~you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive of 
“workers.” 




















“Don't guess; get busy and find out,” 
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“You can fell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
OFFICES: 


Birmingham, Ala., 1702 Fourth Ave.; Raleigh, N. C., 119 W. Hargett St.; 
‘iemphis, Tenn.. Randolph Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Slaughter Bldg. 











COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR  SUPSCRIP- 
TONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AT 
"9B POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
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{*OTTON seed will bring record-breaking prices 
\ this fall. Don’t engage your crop until you see 
how prices are going. 





HE Farmers’ State Convention is assembling in 
+. Raleigh as we begin publication. The outlook 
cf the meeting is fine and a general report will be 
given in our next issue. 





N MOST counties the commissioners meet the 

first Monday in each month. Look up in last 
‘week’s paper the amount necessary to get the offi- 
cial cotton-grading service for your county and 
see to it that the matter is presented to your com- 
missioners when they meet. With the Department 
of Agriculture paying nearly all the cost, surely 
your county will pay its mere fractional part— 
not one-fifth of the total cost. 





FOLLOWING close upon our appeal to North 
4 Carolina farmers to fight the proposed, $5,000,- 
000 yearly increase in North Carolina freight 
rates, and the republication of our appeal in other 
papers, the railroads gave notice that they would 
ask for a postponement of the hearing. We do 
not know whether the railroads did this to avoid 
having so many farmers present as would have 
been the case this week when the Farmers’ State 
Convention is in session, or whether they have 
given up the fight, but we shall keep our readers 
informed as to any further developments. 





) me boys and girls who came up for the short 

course at our State Agricultural College last 
week simply took Raleigh by storm. Last year 
there were about 300 of them; this year almost 600 
came, representing 63 counties. And they had the 
time of their young lives, learned a lot, behaved 
admirably, were well looked after, and gave in- 
spiration to every agricultural worker who came 
into contact with them. Here are six hundred 
boys and girls who will be leaders in carrying 
these 63 counties to the front—an average of ten 
to the county. Next year our whole 100 counties 
should be represented with an average of ten 
each, and so give us a full 1,000 at the short course. 
But even this year’s attendance of 600, Prof. Ru- 
binow thinks, breaks all previous American re- 
cords. 





E North Carolina tobacco markets have open- 
ed with astonishingly high prices, especially on 
the common grades. In Wilson 500,000 pounds 
were sold the first day, averaging twenty-eight 
cents. Mr. W. R. Dixon reports that grades sell- 
ing last year at five to eight cents are now bring- 
ing fifteen to twenty cents, and grades sold last 
year at ten to twelve cents are now bringing 
twenty-five to thirty cents. The good grades op- 
ened about where they sold last year. The ina- 
Lility to get Turkish tobacco owing to the lack of 
ships is said to be responsible for the high price 
of common grades. A determined effort seems to 
be making to scare farmers into rushing the crop 
on the market, but we see no reason for believing 
there is going to be any break in prices. Don’t 
elut the markets. 





(CONGRESS is still planning to increase postage 
“rates on newspapers. This inevitably means 
raising subscription prices to subscribers, just as 
naturally and inevitably as doubling the freight 
rates on meat or flour would increase the prices 
of these articles to consumers. Moreover, the 
House bill criticized in our letter to Congressman 
Kitchin on the next page is unfair to farmers in 
that people in populous areas with large city popu- 
lations will get their general literature more 
cheaply than farmers and other persons in less 
thickiy populated areas. If you believe that our 


people need more information and that subscrip- 
tion rates should be kept low so as to enable even 
our poorest people to take enough papers, then 
write a letter to your Congressman or Senator and 
say you do not think postage rates on newspapers 
should be increased. If wish may also 


you you 


cut out our letter to Mr. Kitchin and mail along 
with your letter. A two-cent stamp spent now in 
writing your Congressman may save you $10 in 
increased cost on newspapers later. 





Hogs and the Southern Farmer’s 
Opportunity 


"HEN hogs last week touched $20 a hundred 
on foot in City, 
; smashed. Yet despite these prices, ft was 
reported that receipts that day were only 18,000 


Kansas records were 


head, whereas 30,000 head is about a normal day’s 
receipts at The that the 
Northern corn-feeding farmer can’t see much 
money in hogs even at $20, if he has to feed them 
$2 corn. 

But here is the Southern farmer’s opportunity. 
The Government will probably fix the price of the 
wheat crop now being harvested at about $2.25 a 
bushel to the farmer, and the price of the 1918 
crop of wheat is to be fixed at not less than $2. 


this season. fact 16 


This means that corn will hardly go lower than 
$1.25, which is full double the average for the past 
ten years. In turn, this means that hogs on foot 
will range from $12 to $15 or better, since the hog- 
raising of the North and West 
mainly on corn as hog feed. 


states depend 

Now any man who knows anything about the 
South’s possibilities as a cheap-feed-producing 
section knows that there’s big money in $12 and $15 
hogs, provided, always, we utilize the advantages 
nature has given us and depend on feeds other 
than corn. In other words, by having a good Ber- 
muda and bur and white clover pasture, with ad- 
joining patches of 


peanuts, velvet 


beans, chufas, sweet potatoes and alfalfa to turn 


soy beans, 
the hogs on in turn, we can, by using some corn 
to harden them, “lay it all over” the Northern 
farmer when it comes. to producing cheap pork. 
This is not theory, but fact—proved by our experi- 
ment stations and our best farmers. 

With these facts in mind, we believe one of the 
best investments we can make this fall with some 
of our surplus funds will be to buy a few good 
brood sows and go into hog-raising in a modest 
way, letting it supplement the other farm activi- 
ties, rather than supplant them. There’s money 
in hogs, and there will continue to be money in 
them for the man who raises and fattens them on 
cheap home-grown feeds. 





Scuppernongs, Watermelons, Sweet 
Potatoes, Crape Myrtles and Pecans 


F THE heavenly aroma of ripening scupper- 
nongs doesn’t greet your nostrils as dew falls 
on September evenings, resolve that your fam- 

ily shall have this privilege in future years; for it 
is certainly a privilege just to smell their match- 
less fragrance, to say nothing of actually tasting 
the liquid nectar, and then tasting on until the 
palate is satisfied. 

cluster of 

crape myrtles to glorify and a pecan to dignify 


A Southern farm home without a 
the front yard, a scuppernong-vine fruiting in the 
back yard, a watermelon patch to gladden the 
summer and a sweet potato patch to furnish juicy 
sweetness for every meal in winter—well, such a 
home simply isn’t Southern. It’s in the South but 
not of it; denying to itself the real glories and 
privileges of our Southern climate. All of these 
things—crape myrtles, pecans, watermelons, 
scuppernongs, and sweet potatoes—belong to the 
South and will not come to perfection outside of 
Dixie, 


South 


and certainly none of us in the Sunny 
ought to neglect the special opportunity 
that Providence offers us in allowing us to grow 
them here. 

In speaking of crape myrtles we may note that 
the President of the United States has crape myr- 


tles growing both in the front yard and the back 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


yard of the White House. Go past the Capitol of 
the United States at this season of year and the 
first flash of color you see in the Botanical Gar- 
dens is that of blossoming crape myrtles; then go 
on up Pennsylvania Avenue to the White House 


grounds, either front or rear, and the same thing 


is true. Although situated in land cut out from 
Virginia, Washington is too far north for the 
crape inyrtle to do its best, but it is utilized any- 
how. And if in its imperfect forms it is so recog- 


nized and utilized on the White House grounds, 
isn’t it still more worth while for rich and poor 
in the real South, where it flourishes best, to grow 
more generally this king of all flowering shrubs? 

Let’s make these things the badge of the South- 
ern farm home: in the front yard stately and use- 
ful pecans together with crape myrtles with their 
long-lived beauty; scuppernongs alongside the 
house; then in the fields watermelons to gladden 
the summer and sweet potatoes to increase the 
joys of winter. The pecans, crape myrtles and 
Scuppernongs may be set out this fall. Let’s de- 


cide now where to put them. 





Four Rules for Increasing Food and 
Feed Crops 


T IS our economic and patriotic duty to grow 

the largest possible quantity of profitable food 

and feed crops. How may this much desired 
result be obtained? 

1. Drain well every acre of undrained soil. 

2. Cut all grass, weeds, stalks, etc, to pieces 
with a stalk cutter or disk harrow and plow under 
from four to seven inches or more deep. 
ble, this should be some time before 
seeding the land so that rains may settle the soil. 
Humus is the thing most needed on our worn 
lands. 

3. The land should be first disked and then 
plowed deeper than it has ever been broken before 
and then disked and harrowed until it is like an 
ash-heap for two or three inches deep. 

4. If it is possible to obtain lime at a reasonable 
price, make liberal applications on laid deficient 
in lime, especially for the legume crops. Of course 
liberal applications of acid phosphate should be 
made on all soils deficient m phosphorus. Pro- 
vision should also be made for sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda for spring application to 
the grain crops. 


Tell Us What Cotton Seed Are Bringing 


in Your Community 


If possi- 
done for 








S IS usually the case every fall, cotton sced 

are opening at widely different prices in 

different parts of the South. For instance, 
south Mississippi farmers report that only $49 a 
ton is offered them, while apparently authentic 
reports of from $65 to $75 a ton being paid have 
been received from Louisiana and Texas. Undoubt- 
edly differences as great $20 to $25 per ton exist. 

Now if seed are worth $70 a ton in one state or 
one section, they ought to be worth approximately 
the same in another. In other words, the farmer 
who is getting $40 a ton for his seed is not getting 
anything like what they are worth. 

To do what it can to help correct this evil, The 
Progressive Farmer proposes to publish each week 
cottonseed prices from all over our territory, as 
reported to us by our readers. If you are inter- 
ested in seeing our cotton farmers get fair prices 
for their seed, drop us a line today, telling us what 
prices are in 


your neighborhood. Then do the 


same thing next week and for 


several weeks 


thereafter. Let us hear from you. 


A Thought for the Week 


OD Almighty first planted a garden; and, in- 

deed, it is the purest of human pleasures; it 

is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiworks; and a man shall ever see, that, 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden finely; 
as if gardening were the greatest perfection.— 
Lord Bacon: Essay on Gardens. 
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Must Farmers Pay More for Mail Than Other People Pay? 


! 





Hon. Claude Kitchin, Chairman Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representativ 


Washington, D. C. 


res, 


My dear Mr. Kitchin: 

[ have been out of town and have just now read 
your recent letter and enclosures. bs 

{ see from both your letters and your speech, 
Mr. Kitchin, that you have an absolutely incorrect 
and misleading notion as to who gets the benefit 
of the present second-class postage rate. Believ- 
ing as you do that a “subsidy” is going to benefit 
a special set of people—the publishers—I can 
understand your righteous indignation over what 
you believe an inexcusable evil. Knowing as I do 
that it is not a case where publishers benefit, but 
where the people benefit, I ask you to consider 
the real facts. 

I take first your frank question and will give 
just as frank answer. You say: 


“I notice from the Post Office Department’s 
figures for the last fiscal year that the haul- 
ing and distributing of The Progressive 
Farmer cost the Government $125,000 in round 
numbers, and that the publishers paid the 
Government $17,966. Don’t you really think 
that the publishers of The Progressive Farm- 
er ought to pay a little more for the services 
which it receives from the Government?” 


My answer to this is that your inquiry would 
lead to the inference that The Progressive Farm- 
er Company benefits to the extent of $100,000 a 
year from second-class postage rates—while I 
know that its total profits have not averaged a 
tenth of this sum, that in its most prosperous 
year the combined profits of its Raleigh, Birming- 
ham, Memphis and Dallas offices have never 
equalled half this sum, and some years it has run 
at an actual loss. 

What then is the inevitable conclusion, Mr. 
Kitchin? The inevitable conclusion is that if the 
figures you give are correct, the benefits certainly 
did not go to The Progressive Farmer Company. 
They went instead to 170,000 Southern farmers 
who take our paper—went to them in the form of 
lower subscription rates than would have been 
possible if your plan for raising postage should 
succeed. And what, Mr. Kitchin, would be the 
result of the enforced raising of subscription 
rates? The results would be those stated by a 
Tennessee farmer, Mr. A. M. Worden, who had no 
financial interest in farm papers, when he wrote 
his United States Senator: 


“We are none of us too wise, and in the 
South where illiteracy is far too common, it 
strikes me forcibly that a tax on information 
should be the last resort for raising money, 
especially a prohibitive tax on farm papers. A 
raise in postage equal to 25 to 100 per cent of 
the subscription price would cut off a very 
large share of the subscribers, and the farmer 
who would drop out first is just the one who 
needs the help of farm papers most. The men 
who farm poorly are hardest to induce to take 
and read the farm papers and bulletins, and 
they are the men who would cancel subscrip- 
tions first. The rich man would pay the price 
and need the paper less.” 


The real question then, Mr. Kitchin, ‘is not 
whether The Progressive Farmer Company should 
pay more for the services rendered by the United 
States mails, but whether 170,000 farmers should 
be forced to pay more—with the inevitable re- 
sults named by Mr. Worden. 

My first contention, Mr. Kitchin—and I know I 
am absolutely right in this—is that the present 
Yate of second-class postage does not constitute 
a privilege given a small class, the publish- 
ers, but a privilege given all the people of the 
United States, and in my opinion, a privilege given 
with wise and = statesmanlike foresight. And 
<nowing now the real facts, as you are bound to 
cnow if you think and investigate, I cannot be- 
ieve that so fair a man as you are will again de- 
ounce the second-class postage rates as a “sub- 
idy to one class of our people at the expense of 
other class.” You may argue, if you can, 
lat it is not right to give the people of the Unit- 
ed States the privilege of getting newspapers and 
periodicals as cheaply as they now do; but you 
ply can’t be as fair and just as I always want 
Southern man in your high place, and 
peak of it as a subsidy to a special class. It 
simply isn’t so. As I said in a circular letter sent 
» our Congressmen some weeks ago: 
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All talk about the low postage rate being a 
“subsidy to publishers” is utterly incorrect 
and absurd. The processes of competition fix 
all that, the benefits being wholly passed on to ’ 





HE Congress of the United States several 

| years ago rendered an immortal service 

to the farmers of-America by providing 

for the rural free delivery of mails, thus giv- 

ing to a great part of our rural population 

postal facilities practically as good as those 
enjoyed by city people. 

For this act of statesmanship the Senators 
and Representatives who voted for “equal 
rights for country people” deserve everlasting 
remembrance; and the policy they adopted 
should not only be maintained but indefinitely 
extended. 


In the face of these facts, what is the situ- 
ation today? The situation today is that the 
members of our National House of Represen- 
tatives have voted for provisions of second- 
class postage that will make newspapers and 
all periodicals higher-priced tc people in the 
country than the big cities; higher-priced to 
people in less thickly populated centers than 
to people in more thickly populated centers. 

We do not believe the majority of our 
Southern Representatives realize the real 
meaning of this provision. We give Mr. 
Kitchin and his fellow-members credit for 
this. But the time has come when they 
should know the facts, and when our people 
should also know the facts. 


The House and Senate are soon to consider 
this question afresh, and we ask both our 
readers and our Congressmen to consider the 
plain truths set forth in this open letter to 
Mr. Kitchin. 











the subscriber in the form of lower subscrip- 
tion rates. Higher postage rates would mean 
higher subscription rates and that would mean 

a decrease in newspaper reading among the 
very class of people who need it most~our 
poorest class, among whom it is impossible to 
have a general diffusion of current knowledge 
except by low-priced publications. 

Now, Mr. Kitchin, I should like to make just a 

few more points. 


1. You say in your speech that certain publish- 
ers—the Curtis Company, Collier’s Weekly, etc.,— 
are making enormous profits while the Govern- 
ment is transporting their stuff at a loss. All 
right; the publishers of the United States answer- 
ed that frankly in their talks before the Senate 
Finance Committee, just as they would have an- 
swered before your committee, if we had been able 
to reach you. Our answer is, “Tax publishers’ 
PROFITS just as much as you wish; if any pub- 
lisher isn’t passing on to the people the benefits 
of the postal rates, tax him all you wish—his 
profits. But don’t strike blindly at every publisher 
in the United States, destroying not merely profits 
but existence itself.” 

2. You know that the postoffice system is 
honey-combed with politics, top-heavy with high- 
salaried men named to pay political debts; and 
that with politics eliminated the situation would 
be materially different. 

3. 1 notice you said a good deal in your speech 
about the “outrage” of compelling papers like the 
New York World and New York Tribune with 
local distribution to pay as much per pound for 
postage on short hauls as nationally circulated 
papers pay on long hauls—in other words, your 
argument for the “zone system.” And this, too, 
Mr. Kitchin, rests wholly on your basic miscon- 
ception as to who géts the benefits of low postage 
rates. Forget your misunderstanding on this 
point; just face the fact that the real question is 
not whether certain publishers shall:pay more for 
service, but whether their subscribers shall pay 
more—which is the truth—and what do we see is 
the real meaning of the zone system? 





The real meaning is that you are going to say 
that people in big cities shall have literature 
cheaper than country people; that people in 
thickly populated states shall have literature 
cheaper than people in less thickly populated 
states. That is the inevitable result; that is all 
there is to it. The great magazines are already 
published chiefly in great centers of population— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, etc.—and would 
be driven more largely to such centers by the 
zone system; and the result would be to tax the 
reader in North Carolina, Oklahoma, or California 
more, while the people in great cities would bear 
little of the burden. Moreover, here is the pub- 
lisher of a New York daily, giving New York 
news, etc., and he finds right at his door, all with- 
in a radius of a few miles, millions of people in- 


terested in the subjects treated by his paper. On 
the other hand, here is The Progressive Farme: 
trying just as faithfuily to serve the nation, and in 
order to reach half as large a clientele interested 
in its subjects, it must cover not merely miles but 
thousands of miles. Or here is a medical journal! 
or architectural journal or any typical trade 
paper, and its patronage is naturally scattered 
over half the nation, and so on. All such papers 
are to be penalized; papers and people not so 
fortunate as not to live near publishing centers 
are to be forced to pay more for their literature; 
and only already favored dwellers in great cen- 
ters allowed to escape scot-free. 

The man who started the R. F. D. service and 
thus made literature more available for our coun- 
try people deserves a monument; should you not 
rather have his eminence than to be known as the 
man who made postal burdens heavier on all our 
people living in country districts? 

4. Reference to the R. F. D. service reminds me 
to: say that I understand the Postoffice Depart- 
ment is even now absolutely self-sustaining if we 
except the R. F. D. service. That service, in my 
opinion, should be continued and enlarged as a 
patriotic duty. But if you are going to insist that 
the Postoffice Department is not an educational 
agency; that the diffusion of knowledge is not a 
function of the Government to be nurtured and 
supported by Congress, but that the Postoffice 
Department is rather to be conducted like the 
Steel Trust or the Standard Oil Company simply 
as a coldly commercial business enterprise—if you 
should take this position, I say, then you would 
be forced to favor the wholesale curtailment of 
the R. F. D. service, as well, of course, as the 
abolition of the “free-in-the-county” privilege for 
local papers. Both are based on the theory tha: 
ease of communication and the general diffusion 
of knowledge are justifiable objects of Congres- 
sional expenditure. And as a matter cf fact, if 
the postal service is not based on this fact, if it is 
purely a commercial venture, why is the Govern- 
ment in it at all? There are thousands of other 
businesses that might just as rightly be taken 
over by the Government if money is the only aim. 

But I cannot believe, Mr. Kitchin, that you are 
going to take this position. You do not say the 
Agricultural Department must pay its way. You 
do not say the Navy Department must pay its way. 
You do not say the Department of Justice must 
pay its way. Why? Because the work of each is 
necessary for the well-being of America. And so, 
I believe, Mr. Kitchin, that you are yet going to 
see and recognize that the Postoffice Department 
should be compelled to pay its way every bit as 
far as such payment may best minister to the 
strength, intelligence and power of the American 
people, but no further; that we will have rural! 
free delivery if it promotes the spread of knowl- 
edge among our great rural population, even if it 
does cost a little extra money, and that we will 
keep the time-honored policy of low postage rates 
on newspapers if it is true, as I have said, that 
the zone system would mean a higher tax on 
readers in all the less thickly settled area and 
true, as Mr. Worden, the Tennessee farmer I have 
quoted, well says, that any increase in newspaper 
postage rates would decrease newspaper reading 
among the very class of our people who need good 
literature most, our poor people. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kitchin, let me reiterate that 
low postage rates most positively do not consti- 
tute a subsidy to a special class of people, the 
publishers—not one bit more than low freight 
rates constitute a subsidy to another special class, 
the merchants; that the benefits are passed on to 
all the people; that the question is not whether 
the publishers of The Progressive Farmer should 
pay more for the postal service but whether the 
170,000 farmers and farm families who take our 
papers should pay more for such service on The 
Progressive Farmer and other papers. 

Tax the PROFITS on the publishing business ail 
you please. If any publisher is profiting unduly by 
the second-class postage privilege; if he is not 
passing on to the people the advantages of this 
service as the great majority of publishers are 
doing, then tax his profits as heavily as justice 
permits. But put your tax on profits rather than 
postage; in striking at the profits of a few do not 
destroy existence itself for the many. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE POE, 
President and Editor The Progressive Farmer. 





It is great, and there fs no other greatness, 


to make some 
nook of God's creation a little fruitfuller, better, more wor- 
thy of God.—Thomas Carlyle. 























“Mother bought her ||| | || 
Princess 20 years ago'//| | | 
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ALLENS 


RANGE 





**And mine is abeauty. Besides having the 


same reliable baking qualities and ; 
features as mother’s, it has many new conveniences that weren't heard of then. 
“For instance my new Princess has two large cabinets (instead of 
shelves) which provide a handy place in which to warm the dishes and set 
things. The 10-gallon direct-heating copper reservoir joins the fire box, giving 
an abundance of instant hot water. Pipe behind warming closet gives greater 
comfort—more cooking surface. In fact just couldn’t cook without my Princess. 
These and other exclusive Princess features described in our handsome 


E to any housewife. f 
dealers sell Allen Princess—if yours doesn’t, send us his name. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 305 Tenth Ave., Nashville, Tennessee 


new range catalogue— 


‘It gave her so many years of faith- 1) 
ful service that when John and I were | 
married, her first gift to me wasanew (— 
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| Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















WISHING 


D° YOU wish the world were better? 

Let me tell you what to do. 

Set a watch upon your actions, keep 
them always straight and true; 

Rid your mind of selfish motives, let 


your thoughts be ciean and high. 
You can make a littie Eden of the sphere 
you occupy. 





Do you wish the world were wiser? Well, 
suppose you make a start 


By accumulating wisdom in the scrap- 
book of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly; live to 


learn and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge you 
must get it ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness as you 
pass along the way; 

For the pleasure of the many may be 
ofttimes traced to one, 

As the hand that plants the acorns shel- 
ters armies from the sun. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 














fuel saving 


Nearly two thousand 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Pumps the Year Round. Without Cost 
Ensures running water in any room of 
any country home or farm where there 
is a spring or flowing stream. Beats the 
windmill. Runs by self water pressure 
without one cent of cost. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 
runs continuously, can’t get out 
of order, flow can be extended and @@ 
elevated to suit needs. Priced low. 
Write today for Catalog and 
quotations. 
Niagara Hyd. Engine Co., Booklet C, Chester, Pa. 
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Thisis the tire for our car hereafter. 


See thatstrong gripping tread. It 
wears remarkably well and acts the 
same as the strips on the wheel of 
a tractor. 


Another good thing about Federal Tires is 
their stay-on security. They can’t leave the 
rim even on the roughest and toughest roads, 
Yet they slip off easily when necessary. 


Built into the base of each Federal Tire are 
four strong steel cables which anchor the tire 
securely to the rim against the hardest ser- 
vice strains. 
safety feature found only in Federal Tires. 


Made in white Rugged and black Traffik 
non-skid treads. For sale by leading dealers, 


The Federal Rubber Company 


It is an added strength and 


of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sun- 
dries; Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires; Rubber 
Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting 
and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 6) 












































September Suggestions 
CHOOL days are upon us. There 
is work in the preparation of the 

children for school. First, they must 
have comfortable, serviceable clothes. 
Look over last year’s wardrobe, take 
an inventory of what can be used 
again, and add to it only the simplest, 
most necessary articles of apparel 
with a view to economy. Sun and air 
the clothes, mend and sew on the 
Missing buttons. 
a a cM 

See that shoes, which are to be so 
expensive this year, are kept well 
polished or oiled occasionally with 
castor oil if they are black shoes. 
This will make them last much 
longer, besides making them look 
neat. 

ae 

Renew the girls’ wrinkled hair rib- 
bons by dampening with a cloth dip- 
ped in weakened vinegar and iron 
the ribbon on the wrong side. 

a * x 

Plan the school lunch. Do not 
over-feed the child but see that he 
gets the necessary amount of nour- 
ishment in a well-balanced selection. 

x * Ox 

Take a few hours time from your 
canning or house-work to enjoy an- 
other outing before summer is gone. 
Make it a picnic, a straw ride or any 
kind of social get-together, which 
will refresh you and the children. 
They will soon be away at school, or 
possibly in the city filling a vacancy 
for someone who has gone to war, 
and the memory of a last gathering 
of loved ones will tide them over the 
homesickness till the holidays come. 

* * * 

The question of fairs. You want to 
be sure to exhibit something this 
year at your community, county or 
state fair. Be it ever so humble an 
attempt at canning, sewing, cooking, 
gardening or flower raising, you will 
feel the better for at least having 
tried. 

a ok x 

Has the interest in the farm women 
and young peoples’ clubs lagged dur- 
ing the hot summer months? Then 
let this be the time to begin anew. 
Any spare time from your regular 
activities can be devoted to knitting 
for the soldiers, making bandages for 
the Red Cross, or even the young 
people might try their literary tal- 
ents by each writing a long, cheering 








When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vet tising it carries.’’ 





or funny article in the form of a 
|“oceneral letter” to be sent to some 
| soldier boy on the firing line, who 
will pass it on to his comrade, and so 
get a few minutes’ relaxation from 
the grim work before him. 

*” * of 

Make flowers and fruits a house- 
hold word just now. See that the ta- 
ble is supplied generously with both 
at each meal. It takes but a few min- 
utes time to gather a vaseful of the 
many beautiful, bright wild flowers 
about you, and it adds much to the 





appearance of the table. Fruits, tas- 
tily arranged as a decoration for the 
table, are food for the body and a de- 
light to the senses. 

Will your husband and children 
have a supply of good books and 
magazines for the winter reading? 
Spend some of the crop money for 
them. Select bulletins from our pub- 
lished list; your husband will have 
leisure to read them after harvesting 
time, and will gain much valuable, 
practical information. 


a * * 


Sort the young roosters out and 
sell or eat those you do not wish to 
Keep. 

x OX 

Plenty of fresh water in clean ves- 
sels will go far toward keeping poul- 
try healthly. 

Lemon juice will help to keep the 
hands free of tan and stain. 

* * * 

Give the ferns a good bath in clean, 

soapy water; rinse well. 
a 

Try to relax a little while every 

day. 
4k Ok 

A small ice-cream freezer uses lit- 
tle ice or labor and gives a refresh- 
ing, nourishing desert. Serve ice 
cream after a light meal and fruit ice 
after a heavy one. 


FOOD FOR THE TINY BABY 


Sometimes It Is Necessary to Wean 
Infants During the First Few 
Weeks of Their Lives 


T GOES without saying that a 

breast-fed baby is a thriving baby. 
Like every other rule, it has its ex- 
ceptions. These are: 

(a) When the nourishing elements 
in the milk are not in the right pro- 
portion, 

(b) When there is an insufficient 
amount of milk. 

(c) When the mother becomes 
pregnant or ill from any disease, such 
as typhoid, diptheria and pneumonia, 
whose germs turn a poison into the 
blood stream. 

When baby’s food disagrees with 
him he suffers from almost constant 
discomfort, he sleeps fitfully and rest- 
lessly, cries a great deal, seemingly 
without cause, belches and passes 
gas, which, if not passed, distends the 
abdomen and causes colic. If the 
symptoms have persisted two or three 
weeks, the child is not gaining weight 
and there seems little chance of i1- 
provement, the child should be taken 
from the breast at once. 

When the first exception is the 
case, certain symptoms will usually 
reveal the condition. Too much fat 
generally produces diarrhoea, with 
frequent greenish stools; itis hard to 
get the green stain from the diaper 
and the odor is sour. If the fat-feed- 
ing is persisted in, there is fat indi- 
gestion, with resulting constipation. 
When this state sets in the stools are 
gray, shiny and soap-like. The urine 
in a short time smells strongly of am- 
monia. Sometimes the baby will have 
a tendency to eczema and other skin 
eruptions. Too small an amount of 
fat, on the other hand, means con- 
stipation and loss of gain in weight. 

Too small an amount of protein, 
which is the curd and really mo: 
nourishing part of the milk, means 
that growth and development stop 
and the baby begins to look “peaked” 
and, later, to develop a tendency to 
rickets. Too large a proportion of 
protein results in stools that are dry 
and hard. These have an offensive 
smell and contain curds of undigested 
milk. Any disturbance through pro- 
tein is likely to show itself in gas, 
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New Miltary Styles 














8441—Giris’ Military Dress.—Cut in sizes 6 to 1! years. The 
blouse has a convertible collar and the skirt is cut 
in four pieces. 

$454—Boys’ Sailor Suit.—Cut in sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. The 
suit has 
the head. 


long trousers and the blouse slips on over 


84175—Set of Hats.—Cut in sizes for ladies, misses and chil- 


dren. The pattern consists of three different styles 
of hats. 
t & FF 8415—Misses’ and Ladies’ Military Coat.—Cut in sizes 34 
\ t { Hy to 42 inches bust measure. The coat has a convert- 
\ | . 
le pr able collar and the sleeves may be made with or 
ye xe Ne without the cuffs. 
Ff, : } 
jE Wag Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
f // 
ER a BYU S- Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer 
tlh 





either belched or given off with the 
stools. 

The amount of sugar in the moth- 
er’s milk very rarely varies. 

When to start feeding artificially 
is a question for the doctor to decide. 
Do not, however, wait until the baby 
has lost so much weight and strength 
that its digestion is much weakéned 
and feeding of any kind becomes a 
serious problem. In the large major- 
ity of cases it has been found best to 
promptly and completely wean the 
child, rather than try to piece out 
when milk is persistently failing. 

“Can a diminishing amount of milk 
be prevented?” is a question fre- 
quently asked. 

Once in a while it can, but usually 
it'cannot. Sometimes if the woman 
lays aside all housework except that 
which is very light and goes for pleas- 
ant walks, visits and picnics in the 
open air as much as is possible with- 
out tiring herself, and will eat more 
fruit, she can bring the milk to a 
more nearly normal flow. 

Too much protein is usually found 
in mothers who are robust, eat heart- 
ily and take too little exercise. A 
plain diet with red meat once a day 
and walking a mile or two in the 
open air will generally remedy the 
defect. When this is unsuccessful, 
the milk may be modified by giving 
the baby from one to two _ table- 
spoons of clean boiled water, or of 
rice or barley water, just before each 
nursing,. One teaspoonful lime water 
added to two tablespoons of plain 
water frequently makes breast milk 
agree with the baby when it is too 
rich in protein and produces colic. 

Yo put more fat into the milk the 
mother should have a diet composed 
larzely of whole wheat bread, red 
meat, poultry, fish and plenty of milk. 
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Timely Food Suggestions and 
Recipes 


COWPEAS or Southern field peas 
are coming into their own, both 
from an economical standpoint and 
for their nutritive value. The white 
and black-eyed sorts are considered 
particularly desirable for table use, 
and are used in three forms—in the 
pod, shelled green and shelled dry. 
The dry cowpeas are by far the most 
common. 
_ They may be boiled with a bit of 
tat meat or baked and served in place 
of lean meat or other food rich: in 
nitrogen. Boiled and mashed through 
a colander, they form a foundation 


for numerous dishes. They may be 
creamed with milk and butter, like 
mashed potatoes; formed into cro- 
quettes with bread crumbs and fried 
or baked; made into a loaf with bread 
crumbs, minced vegetables, milk and 
seasonings or made into soup. A de- 
licious combination dish, called “Hop- 
ping John” may be made as follows: 


“Hopping John” 

Boil 1 quart cowpeas and a scant pint of 
rice separately and mix together when done 
The rice should be seasoned with salt and 
pepper after it is cooked. Lacon or a beef 
bone boiled with the cowpeas add a desira- 
ble flavor. Other recipes for cowpea dishes 
are:— 

Puree of Cowpeas 
(Used like mashed potatoes) 

Soak 1 pint dry cowpeas in cold water 
overnight. Cook until soft in just enough 
water to cover. Drain and pass through a 
sieve. Season with salt, pepper, % cupful 
of cream (or milk) 1 tablespoonful of but- 
ter or other fat, and 2 teaspoonfuls brown 
sugar. Beat thoroughly, reheat, and serve 
like mashed potatoes 

Baked Cowpeas and Cheese 
(Substitute for meat roll) 

1 tablespoon butter, 1 tablespoon chopped 
onion, 142 cup grated cheese, 2 cups cowpeas, 
1 tablespoon finely chopped sweet green 
pepper, or celery. 

Press the peas through a sieve to re- 
move the skins, and mix with the cheese. 
Cook the onion and pepper, or celery, in the 
butter or other fat, being careful not to 
brown, and add them to the peas and 
cheese. Form the mixture into a roll, place 
on a buttered dish and cook in a moderate 
oven until brown, basting occasionally with 
butter or other fat and water. Serve hot or 
cold like meat. 

Cowpea Salad 

Cook one pint of the dry cowpeas until 
tender, with a little salt added to the water. 
When done, and _ still warm, add 1% 
tablespoon vinegar, 14 teaspoon pepper, a 
pinch of salt if needed. Let cool and add 
3 tablespoons Wesson oil or olive oil, and 
some finely chopped onion and a few sprigs 
of parsley. 





What Vegetables to Serve With 


Various Meats 


[\ PLANNING the meals, where 
meat is-to be used, it is well to 
think of vegetables in their proper 
relation to the meat available. One 
should also select vegetables that “go 
well together.” Here are some sugges- 
tions for the selection of vegetables 
to be served with various meats: 


With Pork.—(Select one of the following:) 
Baked potatoes, escalloped potatoes, mashed 


potatoes, dried beans, rice or hominy. Or 
one or two selections of the following veg- 
etables may be _ used: Beets, cauliflower, 


any kind of greens, tomatoes, onion, squash, 
corn, peas, fried apples or apple sauce, 

With Beef, Veal, Mutton or Lamb.—(Se- 
lect one dish of) potatoes, hominy or mac- 
aroni. (One or two of) Turnip or Turnip 
greens, parsnips, tomatoes, peas, cabbage, 
beets or cauliflower. 

With Poultry.—(Select one) potatoes, rice, 
dried beans or macaroni. (Select one or two 
of) Turnip, celery, onion, squash, English 
peas, green beans, asparagus, cranberries, 
green corn, or spinach 

With Game.—Celery, (may be served 
plain, stewed in cream sauce or as a salad); 
potatoes (in croquettes or balls): Tomatoes 
(broiled or in a salad); sweet potatoes, cauli- 
flower with cheese or currant jelly. 
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Dish-washing 


SE Ivory Soap for washing 

dishes and your hands will 
not become red and rough. Being 
made for toilet, bath and fine 
laundry purposes, as well as for 
general use, Ivory Soap contains 
only the highest grade materials. 
It cleans dishes without injuring 
hands. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Snap-Shots from Home. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard 
There are 
likely to be some tedious, homesick days and a little 
cheer-up in the way of photographs of the home 
folks and the home doings will do them a lot of good. 


by sending them pictures from home. 


And some day when you want to give something 
a little more substantial, send along a Vest Pocket 
KODAK and ask yqur Soldier or Sailor Boy to send 


pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - ° $6.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


435 STATE STREET, ROcHESTER, N. Y. 











Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Tie Giant Painter Says- 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
+ 1915, by The Page Co. 
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COVERS DOUBLE THE SURFACE OF CHEAP PAINTS o> CHAPTER XXIX—(Continued) 
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“Jimmy, do you gg cares tor 
, 4 YJ shake. 


me—that way? he entreated, just 
Kills Rats and Mice Nerabeaed 9 tlisnins “Never mind that, 


above a whisper. 
Jimmy gave his head an impatient 
No Odors SEED, HARDWARE, DRUG. GENERAL STORES now 


Pollyanna,— 
{ don’t know, of course. How 
should I? But, dearest, that isn’t the 





question. It’s you. If you don’t care 
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McCRAY’S SALE OF HEREFORDS. 


Enlist Now 


In the most important branch of the service—the meat and milk 
producers. 

Good cattle, sheep and hogs are selling at top prices. 

You can, for less than 3c. a week, get first-hand information, 
from reliable sources, as to the most profitable sorts to breed and 
feed, by subscribing for The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, the only 
publication that gives the details relative to all events of importance 
to stockmen. 

Hundreds of pages, in addition to the regular quota. of reading mat- 
ter, are devoted each season to reports, profusely illustrated, of the 
state fairs, dairy shows, the great International, the sensational 
record-breaking auction sales and to meetings of stockmen and 
farmers all over the continent. 

You cannot get this class of matter first hand in any other paper. 
To keep posted you should read the stockgrower’s favorite newspaper 
every week. 

Please ask us for two recent issues of The Gazette and a copy of our catalog 
of the best books for the stockman’s library. We shall be glad to send without 
charge if you will ask for them. 

The subscription price of The Gazette is as follows: 

To all points in the United States and possessions: One year, $1.50; two 
years, $2.50; three years, $3.25; five years, $5. To all points in Canada: One year, 
$2.75; two years, $5; three years, $7; five years, $11. Foreign; $4 per annum. 

Agents wanted in unassigned territory. Address 


THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, Room 1127, 542 Seuth Dearborn St., Chicage, Ill. 


chance—half a chance to let me make 
you care for me—” He caught her 
hand, and tried to draw her to him. 

“No, 10, Jimmy, I mustn’t! I can’t!” 
With both her little palms she push- 
ed a from her. 

Pollyanna, you don’t mean you do 
care for him? Jimmy’s face whit- 
ened. 

“No; no, in deed—not that way,” 
faltered Pollyanna. ‘But—don’t you 
see! o—if he cares for me, I'll have to 
—to learn to, someway.” 

“Pollyanna !” 

“Don’t! Don’t look at me like that, 
Jimmy !” 

“You mean you'd marry him, Pol- 
lyanna?” 

Pe Oh, no!—T mean—why—er—y-ye 
| I suppose so,” she admitted faintly. 

“Pollyanna, you wouldn’t! You 
couldn’t! Pollyanna, you—you're 
breaking my renrt. 

Pollyanna gave a low sob. Her 
face was in her hands again. For a 
moment she sobbed on, chokingly; 
then with a tragic gesture, she lifted 
her head and looked straight into 
paniny’s anguished, reproachiul eyes 

i know it, I know it,” she chatter- 
ed drenniedly. “lm breaking miie, 
too. But I'll have to do it. I’d break 
your heart, I’d break mine—but Id 
never break his!’ 

Jimmy raised his head. His eyes 
flashed a sudden fire. His whole ap- 
pearance underwent a swift and mar- 
velous change. With a tender, tri- 
umphant cry he swept Pollyanna into 
his arms and held her close. 

“Now I know you care for me!” he 
breathed low in her ear. “You said 
it was bre aking your heart, too. Do 
you think I’ll give you up now to any 
man on ear th? Ah, dear, you little 

understand a love like mine if you 
think ’'d give you up now. Polly- 
anna, say you love me it with 
| your own dear lips!” 

For one long minute Pollyanna lay 
unresisting in the fiercely tender em- 
brace that encircled her; then with a 
sigh that was half content, half re- 
nunciation, she began to draw her- 
self away. 


“Y es, Jimmy, I do love you.” Jim- 
my’s arms tightened, and would have 
p | Aan her back to him; but some- 
thing in the girl’s face forbade. “I 
love you dearly. But I couldn’t ever 
be happy with you and feel that— 
Jimmy, don’t you see, dear? Pu have 
to know—that I’m free first.” 

“Nonsens se, Pollyanna! Of course 
you're free!” Jimmy’s eyes were mu- 
tinous again. 

Pollyanna shook her head. 
| “Not with this hanging over me, 
Jimmy. Don’t you see? It was 

mother, long ago, that broke his 
| heart—my mother. And all these 

years he’s lived a lonely, unloved life 
in consequence. If now he should 
come to me and ask me to make that 
| up to him, i’d have to do it, Jimmy. 
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our Home Canner, 


our Home Canning Outfit. 
so many gardens cultivated or 


to-date canning outfit for only 
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Dis} 
a 


EARN THIS CANNER BY..... 
..--SUST A LITTLE WORK. 


How would you like to have plenty of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables during the winter season, and at the same time turn the 
surplus that goes to waste into money? You can do this with 


The high cost of living can be reduced and money can be made 
canning for your neighbors and for the market. 
ready market for all canned goods you may have to sell. Others 
are making money out of the canning business; so can you with 


Never before has so much attention been given to the home 
preparation of food for winter use. 


has there been such a demand for home-canned products. 
Write us for particulars as to how you may secure a nice up- 


There will be a 


Never before have there been 
fruit trees planted. Never before 


a few hours pleasant work. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I'd have to. I couldn’t refuse! Don’t 
you see? 

But Jimmy did not see; he could 
not see. He would not see, though 
Pollyanna pleaded and argued long 
and tearfully. But Pollyanna, too, 
was obdurate, though so sweetly and 
heartbrokenly obdurate that Jimmy, 
in spite of his pain and anger, felt 
almost like turning comforter. 

“Jimmy, dear,” said Pollyanna, at 
last, “we'll have to wait. That’s all I 
can say now. I hope he doesn’t care; 
and I—I don’t believe he does care. 
3ut I’ve got to know. I’ve got to be 
sure. We'll just have to wait, a little, 
till we find out, Jimmy—till we find 
out! 

And to this plan Jimmy had to sub- 
mit, though it was with a most rebel- 
iious Senet. 

“All right, little girl, it'll have to 
be as you say, of course,” he despair- 
ed. “But, surely, never ‘before was a 
man kept waiting for his answe 39 till 
the girl he loved, and who loved him, 
found out if the other man wanted 
her!” 

“T know; but, you see, dear, never 
before had the other man wantcd her 
mother,” sighed Pollyanna, her face 
puckered into an anxious frown. 


“Very vell, I'll go back to Boston, 
of course,” acceded Jimmy “reluctant- 
ly. “But you needn’t think I’ve given 
up—because I haven’t. Nor LIL sha’n’t 
give up, so long as I know you really 
care jor me my little sweetheart,” 
he finished, with a look that sent her 
palpite tingly nto retreat, just out o 

each of his arms. 


CHAPTER XXX 
John Pendleton Turns the Key 


IMMY went back to Boston that 

night in a state that was a mos! 
tantalizing ee of happi- 
ness, hope, xasperation, and rebel- 
lion, behind him he left a girl who 
was in a scarcely less enviable frame 
of mind; for Pollyanna, tremulously 
happy in the wondrous thought of 
Jimmy’s love for her, was yet so de- 
spairingly terrified at the thought of 
the possible love of John Pendleton, 
that there was not a thrill of joy that 
did not carry its pang of fear. 

Fortunately for all concerned, how- 
ever, this state of affairs was not of 
long duration; for, as it chanced, 
John Pendleton, in whose unwitting 
hands lay the key to the situation, in 
less than a week after Jimmy’s hur- 
ried visit, turned that key in thie lock, 
and opened the door of doubt. 

It was late Thursday afternoon 
that John Pendleton called to see 
Pollyanna. As it happened, he, like 
Jimmy, saw Pollyanna in the garden 
and came straight toward her. 

Pollyanna, looking into his face, 
felt a sudden sinking of the heart. 

“It’s come—it’s come!” she shiver- 
ed; and involuntarily she turned as 
if to flee. + 





“Oh, Pollyanna, wait a minute, 


please,” called the man hastening his 
steps. “You're just the one I wanted 
to see. Come, can’t we go in here?” 
he suggested, turning toward the 
summerhouse. “I want to speak to 
you about—something.” 


“Why, y-yes, of course,” stammer- 
ed Pollyanna, with forced gayety. 
Pollyanna knew that she was Slush- 
ing, and she particularly wished not 
to blush just then. 


house now, to Pollyanna, was sacred 


“It’s a lovely evening, isn’t it? 

There was no answer. 
dleton strode into the summerhouse 
and dropped himself into a rustic 


dleton. 


clamation. 
Still John Pendleton paid no heed. 


thought. 


Pollyanna’s startled eyes. 





(Continued next week) 


It did not help 
matters any, either, that he should 
have elected to go into the summer- 
house for his talk. The summer- 


to certain dear memories of Jimmy. 
“And to think it should be here— 
here!” she was shuddering frantic- 
ally. But aloud she said, still Bayly, 


John Pen- 


chair without even waiting for Polly- 
anna to seat herself—a most unusual 
proceeding on the part of John Pen- 
Pollyanna, stealing a nerv- 
ous glance at his face found it so 
‘startingly like the old stern, sour vis- 
age of her childhood’s remembrance, 
that she uttered an involuntary ex- 





Still moodily he sat -wrapped_ in 
At last, however, he lifted 
his head and gazed somberly into 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 

















SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Cannot We Designate Some One 
Person to Do the Marketing for Our 


Neighborhood and to Make Many of Our 
Purchases? 


2. How May We Make Work Easier 
for Our Wives and Daughters? 














CO-OPERATE IN BUYING FARM 
MACHINERY 


Prices Have Advanced So Greatly 
That CoGperation Here Is a Neces- 
sity—Farmers Should Also Buy 
Grass and Clover Seed Together 

you codperating in your Local 


AS. 

vion in the purchase .of farm 
machinery? Under normal condi- 
tions it affords economy of capital to 
combine in the 
purchase and use 
of expensive farm 
machinery. Un- 
der war condi- 
tions the prices of 
some kinds’ of 
farm machinery 
have advanced 
more than 50 per 
3 cent,and no doubt 
GREEN they will reach a 
hundred per cent advance over form- 





MR. 


er prices within the next twelve 
months. Idle farm machinery in a 
rural community will represent a 


tremendous economic waste. 


* * * 
The sensible thing to do is for 
members of Local Unions to “take 
stock” and arrange to stop this 
waste of tied up capital wherever 
any exists. If there is a manure 
spreader owned by one member, as 


an idle investment, when it is capable 
of rendering service to a half dozen 
or more members, let the member 
sell shares ifr*it to other members 
and use the money thus obtained to 
purchase interests in other farm ma- 
chinery which he needs. Likewise 
reaper and binder, the grain drill, 
corn harvester, the lime-spread- 
the hay press, the clover seed 
stripper, the stalk cutter, and even 
the cutaway harrow when individu- 
ally owned, may represent more or 
less a waste, and should be put to 
work under codperative ownership. 
* 


the 
the 
Cr, 


The benefits of coOperative owner- 
ship are two-fold: First, it elimin- 
ates a useless waste of capital under 
duplication of individual purchases 
and, second, it enables small farmers 
to have the use of a complete farm 
equipment for producing wealth with 
i power and machinery, thus 

him in position to success- 
‘ompete with capitalistic farm- 
hose extensive farming opera- 
nake it economical for them to 
wn expensive machinery and keep it 
must be apparent to every 
hinking farmer that the aver- 
riner cannot increase his ca- 
to create wealth as long as he 
entirely upon hand-made 
and it is therefore necessary 
labor-saving crops (crops 

can be planted and harvested by 
orse-power and machinery) be 
1 and this calls for more codp- 


horse 
placing 
fully ¢ 








crops, 





inore 





nted 


eration in farm machinery owner- 
‘ha! 
lj you are not convinced that you 
e going to be hard hit, if you buy 
one, cast go to your dealer and get 
urrent prices on farm machinery of 
ny kind and you'll no doubt begin 


o see the necessity for more 
tion in this line with other 
of your Union. 
x Ok Ok 


cooper- 
members 


_ Now is also a good time to hold 
and clover” meeting. Sep- 
pate th is the best month for seeding 
grasses and clovers and it is none too 


Brass 


soen to begin to send in collective 
your members for seeds. 
It is best to buy first-hand from the 
growers of seeds who advertise in 
the agricultural papers. Sometimes, 
however, you can find what you want 
in your own county’ by using the 
“want” column in your local paper. 
Seed dealers usually buy their sup- 
plies here and there and you don’t 
always get the variety you want from 
but if you buy direct from 
the grower you know where to place 
the responsibility—and the grower is 
conscious of this fact when he sells 
you. 

Members of Local Unions may do 
a great deal toward developing the 
livestock industry by laying the foun- 
dation through the cooperative pur- 
chase of greater quantities of grass 
and clover seeds. Ji oe Me 


Farmers Should Save Now; Buy 


Government Bonds 


Aj . we mm 
oraers trom 


a deaier, 





N MY section the Liberty Bonds, 
Red Cross subscriptions, etc., have 
been largely taken by farmers. But | 


not nearly so much as the farmers 
should do. I have tried to show them 





on several occasions that not only is | 


this a patriotic duty—but that self- 
interest should cause us to invest in 
Government 


purpose: to get us in the habit 
of saving and investing, and to 
prevent the bonded debt of the 


country from being hel 
tocrats in such large 

they could oppress us. In a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, the people should 
take all the bonds of the Government 
that they possibly can, that they, and 
not a moneyed few, might control 
the Government for “the borrower is 


d by the plu- 
amounts that 


servant to the lender” and always 
will be. 
ie eo 5 
There never was such a time for 


the farmers, wage-earners, and share 
croppers to lay up for “a rainy day.” 
The Councils of Defense, the farm 
papers, and farm organizations can- 
not do a better work than to keep 


continually before our people the 
wisdom of saving and investing in 
lands and in government securities. 


Let me suggest that The Progressive 
Farmer run on the front cover in big 


type this legend: Farmers, Tenants, 
Share Croppers, Save and Invest 
Your Savings in Land and Liberty 
Bonds.” 

In closing I quote from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer with slight varia- 
tion: “The use that is made of this 
money, the wisdom and _ foresight 


with which it is expended, is going to 
determine the future economic status 
of many (every) a Southern farmer— 


determine whether he shall remain a 

slave to time prices and uneconomic 
marketing or whether he shall be in- 

dependent.” E. W. DABBS 
Mayesville, S. C. 





COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 








Sieventh Annual National Dairy Show, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 18 to October 27. 

Alabama State-wide Livestock Show, 
Montgomery, Ala., October 22-27. 

National Farm and Livestock Show, New 
Orleans, La., November 10-19. 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 191 

Annual meeting North Carolina ticanbenn 
Dairy and Poultry Associations, Wilson, N, 
C.,, January 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1918 





SWIFT DEPARTURE 











Paddy Flynn was very proud of a huge 
bulldog he posse 2d. The dog accompanied 
Paddy everywher he went. One day a 
neighbor met Paddy without the dog look- 
ing very sad. 

‘*We)l,’”’ sked the neighbor, “how is that 
dog of yours going on?” 

“Oh, be jabers, he is dead!! The ence 
baste wint and swallowed a tape measure!” 
“Oh, I see! He died by inches, than?”?’’ 
“No, indade, he didn’t; he went round to 


the back of the house an’ 
—Chicago Journal. 


died by the yard!” 





securities for a two-fold | 
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The Cheapest Plow in the 


is the one that does the best work 
It’s 


on that basis that we ask you to investigate 


The Avery Chilled Plow 


The ‘‘Lock That Locks” holds the wearing parts ab- 
solutely rigid so the plow can never lose 


its correct pitch. 

Moldboard is made of 30 per 
cent STEEL, 70 per cent 
best charcoal ir on—not an 
ounce of scrap iron in it. 


Duplicate parts slip on with the greatest ease and fit just like the original 
Don’t buy a plow until you have seen the Avery. 


part is. 


lieving.” Call on the Avery dealer. 


B. F. Avery & Sons, Incorporated 





“Secing is be- [E 


Louisville, Ky. rf 
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‘The picture tells the” true. ‘story. 
Note how evenly the material is being spread. 


The Guarantee Spreader 


QUALITY is her middle name. All along 
the line from wheels to  neck-yoke, 
QAULITY PREVAILS, and for standing 
up to hard work THF GUARANTEE 
SPREADER never has had an equal. 
SHE WILL SPREAD your lime, 
GROUND LIMESTONE, or commercial 


fertilizers evenly, or, if you desire to push 


the spreader lever down, she sows in 
rows. You will like the special patented 
features, such as shifting clutch, spread- 
ing attachment, and the spider, steel 
blade, force feed. Save $15 by being the 
first one in your county to purchase the 
GUARANTEE SPREADER. BETTER 
WRITE US TODAY. THANK YOU. 

Your catalog is printed in six colors. 
Where shall we send it to? 


GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F76, - . Baltimere, Md. 
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| WILLIAMS’ PERFECT BREAD AND FEED MILL 


Grinds Shelled Corn and all kinds of Grain. 








it 


You w 


self and 


them. 
Kershaw, 8. C. 
Save money 


is the fastest, 
large Il 
we send you one? 


y 
WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
ADSUUENOOLEGUDLSUSGEORELUUGUSGEAUEDEABONEISUAOLLESGEITT 


ant a@ mill that will make the meal and feed for your- 
win customers for you. 
“My Williams Mill is all right. 

milis close around me, but I am doing more grinding than all of 
It is the best mill I ever ran.—W. 


by grinding your own grain. 
grinding for your neighbors. 
cleanest grinding mill on the market. 
lustrated Catalogue explains fully. 


Read what Mr. 
There are 


Waston says: 
five other different 


Watson & Son, 
Make money 
The Improved Williams Mill 


Our 
May 


Ronda, N. C. 
nM 


It is free. 


TUELELLCELLL LULL 


Box 27, 








—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 


Three generations of satisfied patrons and the oft-repeated opinions of promi- 
Bent educators pronounce its location in healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 
Modern equipment—electrie lights, 


room. 


Faculty of Coliege and University training an@ successful teaching experience. 
Records of Institute men attest the excellency of the work done. 
Illustrated catalog giving full information sent 


Expenses quite reasonable. 


steam heat, 


upon request. Address, 


Box 102, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


and running water in every 























you want. 
ask him to get it for you. 


Nos in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


TOBACCO 


That mellow flavor 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 
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WORM MEDICINE } 
Peeters ‘ 
50.0 ON AGUAPARTE 


BLACKMAN STO 





For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saitpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Sait. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask yourdealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


CK REMEDY COMPANY 





| 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE | 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and J | «_ 
Poultry in the South. What have you to | 


ship? 


with quick returns. 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. _ 
, WCODSON-CRAIG CO., 

Commission Merchants, 





Books for Farmers 


For list of best books on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. 
help any reader. 


Te Mapricecine Fa away 


ee 


February 17, 


We shall be glad to 








occa 





The highest market price guaranteed 





Give us atrial. Refer- 


RICHMOND, VA. { 








net 





General Farm Crops; 










Healthful 
Oranges, 

Trucking, 
Booklet 

OF TRADE. 


Climate; Fertile Lands; 
Grapefruit, Potatoes, 
Livestock, Poultry, 
large returns ¥ 


BOARD 








When writing advertisers, 
i Progressive Farmer. 


mention The 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one ald subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.56. 





Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 





lots. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents s word each insertion. 


MACHINERY | 


od—6 H. “Gasoline 
Goforth, King’s Mountain, 














Engine—Sec ond- “hand. 


V 
Are 
~Wanted—Second-hand silage outfit “for” filling : 35-foot 


silo. River Side _ Farm, Hickory Grove, 8. ¢ S. 

3 “Deering Corn Binder ~ for Sale—Brand new. Price 

$120, wae furnish expert. R. L. Stroud, Chapel 

Hill, N. nS ae er 
One 50 H. P. Boiler and 40 H. P. Engine—Splendid 

condition, for sale. Cash or exchange for lumber, Ad- 

adress P. O. Box 135, Weldon, N. C. 


“One Six-horse Mounted “International” Kerosene 
engine, Six-horse Mounted Stover engine, $1: 
six-horse Mounted Fairbanks-Morse_ engine, 
No. 2 Champion Thresher, mounted, $125. 
little and exceptional bargains. A. Swain, Plymouth, 
North Carolina. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


PARRA PR DALARAN 

Wanted—Good progressive truck and dairy farmer. 
Profit sharing plan. Good opportunity for good man. 
Box 277, Graham, N. C. 


Wanted Reliable man on Dairy Farm—Good milker 
and kind to stock. Go wages and steady job. 
Paul Wheeler, Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—Man with sufficient farm to handle dairy 
of 30 cows. State where experience was obtained, 
salary wanted. Give reference. Apply, Maple Spring 
Dairy, Hickory, N. C. 


Wanted—A first-class Landscape Gardener that has 
Southern experience, that can look after shrubs, flow- 

















ers and x plants of winter residence. Only un- 
married men_ considered. Brier Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Georgia. 

Wanted — Industrious, progressive farmer — Man 
with family, rent large farm, who can furnish own 
work stock. Will sell my workstock cheap, now. 
Come see or write immediately. Send oo 
Thomas Ferguson, Ferguson, Wilkes Co., 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Become an Auctioneer—Circular free. Sargent’s In- 
ternational Auction School, Louisville, Ky. 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. C.—P1 
besa future. Get your training now. 
ul. 





ans 
Positions plen- 



































. Learn at Home or in School—Shorthand, bookkeep- 

ing, Civil Service. 1ition on credit. Positions 

guaranteed. Edwards College, Winston, N. C, 
BERKSHIRES « 

Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

Choicest, Long-bodied, Short-headed Berkshire Pigs 
—Superb young service boar. Prolific sows. All 
cheap. W. D. Troutman, T Troutman, N. C. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Registered Duroc-Jersey lia aaa stock, Oak 

ange Farm, Green Bay, 

Pure-bred_Duroc-Jersey oe 3% months . oT 
each. W. 8. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. 

Duroc-Jerseys—Big bone, prolific breeders. = $ 
= ag mood, $8; registered $9. W. Hoover, 
Crouse, ° 





Knapp’s Defender—Weight = 
Write for prices on his pigs. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


First Prize Duroc Pigs—200 pounds bred gilts, $40; 
also 20 grade pigs, 10 weeks, $6 each. Charles Craf- 
ton, Staunton, Va. 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Pure-bred Poland-China Pigs—Six to eight weeks 
old, well developed. Price reasonable. Prefer South 
Carolina - . to register. J. C. Talbert, 


as senior yearling, 
Knapp School Farm, 

















McCormick, 
GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, ‘Tennessee. 





For Sale—4 Pure Guernsey “Heifers—3 ye years ‘old, 
unregistered. W. T. Morgan, Marion, W.. €, 


HOLSTEINS 


Male Holstein Calves—Two months old. 
stock, $25 each. Edward Jones, Kershaw, 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. Govern- 
ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths 
each. Crated for shipment anywhere. 
Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


- Sale—Two Holstein Heifers, 





one 








for 





pure, $25 
Edgewood 


eighteen months, 





pure-blooded but not registered, $100 each. Also 
three grade Jersey cows, a. $75 each. Sidney 
McDonald, Castle Hayne, N. 

For Sale—Five Holstein Heifers, one Bull, from 


nine to twelve months old. Pure-bred but not. regis- 








tered. Sired by six hundred dollar bull at six months 
old. All from A-1 cows. Also two nice % Jersey 
heifers, 12 months old. Four of the lot have been 
bred. Price for lot, $375. . W. Keith, Rocky 
Point, N. C. 
- JERSEYS 

Fcr Sale—Son of ‘‘The Imported Jap,’’ 2% years. 
Also milkers, and a few choice calves, both sexes. 
w. J. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. Cc. 

SHORTHORNS 


“Two-year-old Re egistered Shorthorn “Bull for Sale— 





Color roan. . Price $150. Rob’t. Barton, Armuchee, Ga. 
DOGS 

Pure-bred | Collie! Pups—Price $5. Thos. Rinaco, 
Orange, Va 

Wanted—A well trained Collie dog. J. A. Land, 
Clayton, Ga. 

Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale. x. 3 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

For Sale—Pair of Registered eae Bloodhounds— 
8 months old, partly trained, $50. R. Washington, 
« Capron, Va. 

Pure-bred Female Scotch Collie_ Puppies—Fre 
imported BtOce. Four dollars each. . E. Mud: setts 
Me -bane, N. 

Airedale Terrier Pups—Males, $15; females, $10. 
The se pups are out of dam ‘‘Rocket’s Queen’’ Sreme: 


sire “Tipperary” 36100. J. I. Bradham, , Bedford, Va 


For Sale—Registered White ‘Scotch Collie ae 
Beautiful, rare, bred to work Admired and appre- 
ciated for their usefulness. Roadview Stock Farm, 
Marion, Ala. 


HORSES AND JACKS 





_ For Sale or Trade—My Spanish Jack Star Buck. 








J. Clark, _Montvale, Va. 

For~ Sale— Shetland pony, 5 years old, weighing 
about 300 pounds Absolute sou ; eart, harness 
and plow. $75 buys turnout. ) 9. linton, 3. 6 

Shetland Ponies—Gentle, quiet ones. Suitable for 
small children, also for school children and _ ladies 
to drive. State kind wanted. Pony Farm, Spruce 
Pine, LN. G. 


For tegis 
| is from imported re 4 





ered “Jersey Bull, two years old. He 
Also Scotch Collie pups that 











trio, 
North C _Carolina. 


Two OR | MORE BREEDS 
Beef "Cattle. L. Martin, Waynesville, N. C., Route 4. 
Duroc and Hampshire Boars—A few _g00d ones to 
go cheap, registration free. Brier Hill Plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga 


are bred to work. Orton A. Boren, Etowah Farm, 

Pomona, N. C. | 
RABBITS 

Selgian Hares—Pleasure and Profit—$3.50 pair; | 


five doUars. J. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, 






























































We Buy All Kinds Field Seeds. Dudley-Jenkins | 
Gros ery Co., Columbus, Ga. 

~ 1,000 Bushels Seed Wheat and Oats for Sale— 
Clean Purple Straw Wheat, $3.25, in seamless bags. 
Hammonds beardless early oats, just the oat to sow 
with crimson clover for hay, $2. Virginia Gray, $1.50 
bags included. Baled wheat s $9. Oat straw, 
$11 per ton. N. A. Kinney, } Cc 

Oats and Rye Seed—Fulghum oats, $2 per bushel; 
Bancroft oats, $1.75 per bushel; Appler oats, $1.75 
per bushel; Southern rye, $3 per bushel; Abruzzi rye, 
$3.50 per bushel; 3ur clover (in bur), $1 per bushel. | 
All f.o.b. Cairo. My watchword ‘‘Quality Counts.’’ | 
Order quick; gare stocks. W. H. Robinson, Seed 
Grower, C airo, Georgia. 

Cabbage and Col lard Plants—For late fall and | 
winter heading, grown in the Blue Ridge Mountains, } 
well hardened and stalky. Jarieties of cabbage: | 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Drum- 
head, and Flat Dutch. Ff e: 500 for 1,000 + 
for $2, postpaid; by express: 1,000 for $1.50; 5.000 
for $1.25; 10,000 for $1 per thousand. Collard plants 




















same price. Send for descriptive price list and order | 

| sheet. Blue Ridge Plant Company, Dept. 5, Hender- | 

sonville, N | 
Cabbage d Collard Plants—For late fall and 
winter ear Varieties: Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wake field, Succession, Flat Dutch, and Drumhead. 
-rices: 500 for $1.25; 1, 000 for $2, stpaid. By ex- 
press 1,000 for $1 5,000 for $1. 10,000 for $1 
per 1,000. Varieties of. ‘collard piants: Georgia White 









































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








NEW SPOTLESS CATALOG 
NOW READY 





The most complete and best ever issued by 
the ‘“‘South’s Mail Order House. When you 
cei your copy you will understand why 
the Spotless Catalog is known far and as 
‘The Southern Farmer’s Bargain Book.’’ 
Compare Spotless direct, rock-bottom prices 
with the usual cost of house furnishings, 
farm implements, clothing, pianos, organs, 
phonographs, stoves, sewing machines, wash- 
ing machines, engines, vehicles, harness, 
roofing, fence, paint and other supplies for 
home, field and shop. Write for your free 
copy of the new catalog today so as to keep 
posted on the new goods and latest little- 
profit prices. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 
475 Shockoe Ave., Richmond, Va. 














PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





























300 Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn and | and North Carolina Short Stem. Prices same as cab- ABERDEEN-ANGUS | 
Angus a cows and heifers, not ek aa fair on plants. Plants large and strong, Write for a | .~.~~~. PAARARPRPA DOL PRAPADPPPRDA 
prices, Good Percheron mares and fillies. oadview | descriptive price Bk which tells how to grow them. I offeri 
dene i > > : " ie am ng a nume~- 
Btock Farm, Marion, Ala. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. C, Greenville, S.C. Aberdeen -Angus ber of young bulls, 

Fulghum seed oats, $2 per bushel; Appler seed oats, cows and heifers, 
POULTRY AND ‘EGGS _ $1.75 per bushel; Hastings seed oats, $1.75 per bushel; | good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
eae ott seed oats, $1.7 75 Sha bushel; Burt seed Fer prices. Stock registered 
—w ott > per bushe exas Rust-Proof seed oats, $1.30 : 
‘LEGHORNS | per bushel; Abruzzi seed rye, $3.50 per bushel; South- J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri. 
eee ” a 2 " e Ste . ‘ 

For Sale—Sinale Comb White Taghors Cgekerie— | $8" yer‘haahaaSnue, ever un Hurhcth per avec! | ANGUS CATTLE atta atts. 
Wyckoff-Barron strain. Anni hatched, $1 each. An of the above f.o.b. Cairo, Ga. Stocks all firs strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
J. BR. Forrest, Francisco, N. | class. |My W atchword * Quality Counts.” Order quick: | vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 

_ ORPINGTONS _ rove laapaga H, Robinson, Seed-Grower, Cairo, | greeptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, rec- 
~ p White Orpingtons—Pulle ts and coc kerels, Midnight | ISCELLANEO istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years va beac m2 os 
oultry Farm, Liberty, North Caroli 3 | ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, effersonton, Va. 

White Orpingtons—For quick sale. < eap— M US Sims 
quality high.  Coiks, cockerels, hens, pullets—for-| iq auto tires, 5c pound. Green hides, 20c pound HEREFORDS 
winter layers. Write L. C. Lawrence, Henrietta, N. ogee ne | EXA Thad PPI 

‘ = Hoe from farms to Athens Hide Co., 
PIGEONS Athens, Ga. 

Carneaux Pigeons—$2 per pair. Mrs. Margaret | , Galvanized Pipe for Irrigation at one-third off; cold REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
Scott, Cordele, Ga. frame sash for cost of glass only. Write Wakefield 
poets at oti ene sitniiibennonininainannas Gardens, Charlotte, } N. C Ten Bulls—8 months to two years. 

ingle REDS : | _ White Leghorn April Pullets—$1, $1.25. Pedigreed Heifers and Cows—Some with calf at foot. 
For Sale—25 Rhode Island, Red Hens—$1 each. nee Pigs, $15 pair. Bred sows, $40. ed Collies, All prominent breeding. 
Lillie Bruton, Wadeville, 5. Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. SHETLANDS 

Single Comb Rhode an Reds that are Red— | Abruzzi Rye for Seed (Recleaned)—$3.50 per bush- Registered mares and stallions, all ages. 
Pullets and cockerels, $5 values, $1.50 cach (Calla- | el; te pushes $10. os an aL ada eT IR Write us. 
way strain). D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. weeks olc per pa 2 Shropshire _bucl ambs, . 

i! = 100 pounds, $12 each. Deep Springs Farm, Stone- BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 

heat ROCKS ville, Rockingham County, Cc. 








~ White 1 Rock | Pullets—Write, Robert Freshwater, Haw 
River, N. 


_—— ‘WYANDOTTES 
Silver Ww yandottes—All 


ages. Write your wants. 


Save Your Sweet Potato Vine for Spring Setting— 
Our sure method for keeping t 2. Frost proof 
cabbage plants any time year. and sure ship- 
ments. Parcel om paid, $2; express aia $1.50. 
J. T. & G. W. Clark, Thomasville, 


Quick 








AT SACRIFICE 
Five Year Old Registered 


HEREFORD BULL. 


Would exchange for gther cattle. 

















$1 thousand, 














Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N. C PRINTED STATIONERY R. L. BERNHARDT, 
io = Salisbury, North Carolina. 
SEEDS AND PLANTS us for samples end prices. Printing Department, 
NA ARARDI APIDOS IDEAS GAS AR TT IASC VOCE ORDER NOTE NT Chu s ¥ HOLSTEINS 
CABBAGE September Special—250 Notehead, 250 Envelopes, |. +. ne .e mt 
neatly printed, $2.15, postpaid. Order quick. The 4 Pure-bred Holstein Bull i Calves 


Raise Winter Cabbage—Get — 
from G. W. Murray, Claremont, Cc, 


Collard Plants—50c hundred; $00, $1.50; $2.50 
thousand prepaid. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Cabbage ge Plants—Flat Dutch, 
son, $1.25 per 
Hodges, 8S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof, early fall and winter. 
Prompt shipments. Satisfaction guaranteed. Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Early, eae eae 
Succession. Parcel post paid, 500, $1.25; 

Express collect, 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and Bly 1.2 
Sure shipments. Good plants. J. T & G. W. dtark, 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Drumhead, All Sea- 
1,000 by express. R. F. Vermillion, 








~ CLOVER 
Bur Clover—Twelve cents pound. MHundred-pound 
lots and over, ten. No sticks or clods. F.0.B 
Highsmith, Currie, Cc. 








Bur Clover—Screened once—sufficient dirt left in 
the seed for inoculation which is necessary to secure a 
stand. 10 pounds to the bushel. 5-bushel lots and 
upwards, $1 bushel, f.o.b. Robt. S. Zink, Abbeville, 
South Carolina. 


Bur Clover—Screened once, no rocks, clods or large 
trash, but sufficient dirt for inoculation, which is es- 
sential in getting a stand. 10 pounds to the bushel, 








$1.25 bushel, f.0.b. Abbeville, S. C. Cothran & Link, 
Abbeville, S. C. 
Crimson Clover Seed—Unhulled, 20 cents pound. 


Much preferable to cleaned seed for obtaining stand. 
Order now, for indications point they will be unob- 
tainable at planting time. Young’s Pharmacy, Clinton, 
South Carolina. 


Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered. $1.75 per 
bushel. Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 
Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 

















Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
i OATS 
Hammond Seed Oats—Write for sample, booklet 
and price. Henry Cc. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 
Pedigreed Seed  Oats—Patterson and Fulghum 
strains. Plant September-October. Green pastures 
all winter. Has yielded 6 to 75 bushels per acre by 
May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 





PECAN TREES 








“AN About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
RYE 
vari x Sale—Seed Rye—Write, 0: W. . Clayton, B Bre- 





Tall G Te Seed . Rye—$3.25 ‘bushel. Poyner Seed 


Co., Dothan, ‘Ala. 
Wanted—10 Bushels ~ Abruzzi Seed Rye. ce. W 
Mims, Baxley, Ga., Route 2. 


~~ Abruzzi ~Rye—10_ bushels or “more, ay 30 per bushe 1: 
less than 10 bushels, $3.50 per bushel; peck, $1. 
All screened and cleaned, f.o.b. Rock Mill or Cataw- 











ba, 8. C. White- Cherry Farms Co., Rock _Hill, Ss. CO. 
WHEAT 
Blue Stem and Fulcaster Wheat—$3.25 bushel. 
Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
For Sale—Georgia Fulcaster Seed Wheat—$3 per 
bushel f.o.b. Oglethorpe. William Cook, Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. 


Eee 3 SEEDS 4 AND P PLANTS_ 

Collard Plants—Fall, 
10,900, $15, cash. J. 
Va. 


winter heading, $2 
T. Couwacill & Sons, 


Cabbage, 
thousand; 
Franklin, 








Onion Sets—Shallots or White Multiplicr Onion 
Sets—$1.50 x bushel. Abruzzi rye, $5 per bushel. 
8. E. Hostetter, Denbigh, Va 

Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand 


by express. 


40 cents 100 poaeles 
lots. I 


Ts price in 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 4 
Fulghum, Appler 
rye, clover seed, rape, 
E. P. Carter & Co., 


Bur Clover—Nine 
seed rye, three 
fifty. Appler 
Srowning, Helena, 

Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Heading—Seven 
varieties. 35c, 100; 300, 90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, 
id. Express collect, $1.50 thousand; 10,000, 
Collard plants, 40c, 100; 500, $1.25, post- 


and Bancroft Seec L Oats, if 
annd all field and garden seeds, 
Washington, N. 


dollars hundred roe 
dollars bushel. 
seed oats, 
Ga. 





Georgia 
Abruzzi rye, three 


one seventy-five. Dan 








Progressive Printery, Box 154, Birmingham, Ala. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 








$10,000 Breeding—$75 Each. 


Sons of our $10,000 herd bull—grandsons of the 
$50,000 bull. 


Also 2 at $50 and $60. 
First check takes. 
MOHEGAN FARM, 


Box B, Peekskill, N. Y. 








house and outbuild- 
miles from Yorktown, Holly Farm, Lackey 
Virginia. 


For Rent—River front farm, 
ings, 2 i 
re i, 


For Sale—Several Good Farms of Different Sizes— 
Adapted to bright tobacco, cotton, corn and all kinds 
of truck. Apply to Fairmont Realty Co., Fairmont, 
North Carolina, 
~ Virginia Farm Lands—Improved and unimproved 
farm lands. Good roads, schools, churches and mar- 
kets. $7 per acre ome upward. Jeffreys, Hester & 
Co. ; Chase 2 City, Va 


240-Acre » Level, Grain, Tobacco and Grass Farm— 
Near Victoria, Va. ight-room dwelling, stables, four 
tobacco barns, pasture, creek, timber and fruit. ate 
bargain at $15 per acre. Jas. Daniel, Mocksville, N. C. 


For Sale—Red Poll grades—Cows, yearlings, 
beef type = fine milkers; ten cents per 
crated, on Ss. good farm for tobacco, cotton, 
grain and stock; fenced and stocked; for lease to good 
farmer. Waller Taylor, Stovall, N.C. 


For Sale—Real Estate—Choice land, famous Hast- 
ings potato belt of Florida. Same soil adjoining farms 
netting owners from two to four hundred dollars per 
acre annually. hese improved farms bring up to 

















calves; 
pound, 





seventy-five. Our land good as any, better than much, 
long tied up in estate, now offered in tracts any de- 
sired size only thirty dollars per acre. 
lang at this. price—farmers in 
more of us. 
and figures giving earnings. 
Co., Desk 38, Jacksonville, Florida. 


two hundred dollars an acre; raw land from fifty to 


Won’t last 
the vicinity buying 
Send today for pictures showing crops 
Realty and Mortgage 





For Sale—Dairy Farm—310 Acres productive fields, 
woodland and pastures, 
plant, fully equipped, 
chines, ete. Good crops. 


water system, 
Select herd of Jersey cows. 


implements. 
plentiful). 
Marshall, 
15,000; 


‘Three residences; 2 negro cabins 
the Metropolis of East Texas. 
good schools; one college; 


ly milk sales $600. 
portant item. East Texas has abundant rainfall. 
is a land of trees, brooks and dales, 
healthy place; the 
that could be desired for the boys and girls. 
80 miles from the Arkansas line, 
border of Mexico. 
of this property. 
or two sons. 
terms on 
ested write, 


balance. 
N. C, 


No trades considered. 


Matthewson, Marshall, Texas. 


well watered. Modern dairy 
milking ma- 


Work stock; 3 gas engines; silo and cutter, and aoe 
(help 
Situated on pike, 4 miles from center of 
Population 

no saloons; 
splendid market for all farm products; normal month- 
Sale of livestock and produce ~. 
t 
Marshall is a 
moral atmosphere and culture all 
We are 
about 700 from the 
ie am retiring and must dispose 
rare chance for a man with one 

Ww ai* take $10,000 cash and “—, easy 
nter- 








Crimson Clover Seed For Sale 


20c Pound in the Hull. 


The hull holds moisture and insures 
germination. Making a good stand prac- 


tically certain. Supply limited better 
order now. 
Cli: ton, S. C. 


Young’s Pharmacy, 














When writing to advertisers, say: 


“I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


Kentucky Holsteins Bea Berrain fa tepnity 


bred Young Bulls. Our cattle ve size, vigor, fash- 
ionable breeding and exception: mformation. Are es- 
pecially desirable for Southern ers because of accli- 
mation. Reasonable prices; dependable warranty. 

Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky. 


JERSEYS 


PAPA PRAAAA AAA AAA 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale: Five grandsons 
of Spermfield Owl 57088. 
Two 1000-lb. cows close up 
in their pedigrees. Address 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN STEERS BREAK 
WORLD’S RECORD. 

Forty Shorthorn steers, weighing 1692 
pounds, bred in North Dakota, fed in 
South Dakota, topped the Chicago mar- 
ket July 9 at $14 per cwt., averaging 
$236.88 per head. They were part of a 
shipment of 18 loads of Shorthorns, 263 
head, which sold for $55,025.39, averag- 
ing slightly under $210 per head. 

Market authorities pronounce this 
performance without a parallel for all 
time and regardless of breed. 

The Shorthorn is the breed for you. 
AMERICAN oe BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, II). 














PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

For Sale by Members Rutherford County 

Pure-bred Livestock Association. 

Cattle — Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus, 

Herefords, Polled Herefords. i 

Hogs—Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys, Poland-Chinas 

Horses and Jacks. Southdown Sheep. 

Rutherford County is in the heart of the blue- 
grass region of Tennessee. 
If in the market, write 

Cc. N. HAYNES, Proettont, 
P. 0. Box Y, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








Jersey2, 





of all advertising it carries.” 




















3oars and Gilts. 


HOMELAND FARM, 





paid. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 











HIGH CLASS, REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SWINE—— 
We are offering for sale at this time a limited number of richly bred 
Prices for quick sale, $25 to $60. The following blood 
lines found in our herd—Defender, Orion Cherry King, Superba, Joe 
Orion, Col’s Pilot Wonder, Tax Payer and many —— 

Pedigrees Furnished With All Stock Sold. 


enalicited 


"RIGGS, VIRGINIA 
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-Chinas 


Saturday September 1, 1917] 


(17) 933 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














At Your Own Price. 


I began 





breds. 


SEP7. 


$5 SHORTHORNS—PURE-BREDS AND GRADES—85 


WEDNESDAY, 


Here’s Your Chance to Buy Breeding Shorthorns 


FF 20 Head Pure-breds-20 65 High Grades-65 


For over thirteen years, I have been 
breeding Shorthorn cattle. 
with high grade cows and the best 
pure-bred bulls that I could afford. By 
careful breeding and selection, I have 
developed a herd of both pure-breds 
and grades of which any man should 
be proud. And moreover, I have made 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 


money both on my cattle and creatly  } 
enriched my lands. 


WHY i HOLD THIS SALE. 
My pure-bred herd has grown so big 
that I have decided to sell all my 
grades and a few of my best pure- 
Therefore, I will sell at 


19TH, AT 1 O’CLOCK, 





The offering will consist of 20 pure-breds—10 pure-bred females 
(cows and heifers) bred and open and 10 pure-bred service bulls. 


Will also offer 65 of the greatest grade females the South has ever 
produced, consisting of bred and open heifers and cows and cows 
with calves at foot. 


Bob Seals of the American Shorthorn Association says: “I believe 
they are the best grade cattle south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi River. Whoever buys them to breed to pure-bred bulls 
will have the foundation of a great herd.” 


Many of these grade heifers are bred to my herd bull, Sultan 





Supreme—a half-brother to Village Supreme, an international winner! 
COME TO LIVINGSTON, ALABAMA, SEPTEMBER 19th SURE. 
3e sure to come to this sale, rain or shine. The sale will be held in 
a big warehouse right at the station. The famous Fred Reppert 
will cry the sale; Bob Seales will be in the ring to assist you on blood 
lines and type, and lunch will be served free to one and all. 
Livingston, Alabama, is 116 miles south of Birmingham and 36 miles 
from Meridian, Miss., on main line of Q. & C. Railroad. Three day- 
light trains going and coming. 

Write for catalog, but be sure to come. 


j The man who passes this 
sale up will pass up a great opportunity. 


R. G. ENNIS, Livingston, Ala. 





FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 


BOB SEALES, Representative American Shorthorn Association. 


























BERKSHIRES 


PDD Rr PEP 





BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


AND FINE BREEDING. 
NONE BTTER. 
YOUNG BRED SOWS. 
GILTS AND PIGS. 
10 weeks to 4 months’ 
old, for sale. 
PRICES RIGHT. 


Satisfaction to one want- 
ing the best at reason- 
able prices. (Registered.) 


JNO. B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 
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FENDER PR » AGRAND CHAM 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
—— HIGH-BRED DUROCS 


With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 

just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these litters 

Sired by our great junior yearling son of a World’s 

Champion. Write your wants. 

3. 3. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 
mean EFFICIENCY 


DUROC-JERSEY —feed high — pork 


sving out of sight—let us tell you about 
ours. Folder free. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


—————— MAMMOTH DUKE 2nd 213906 

Heads our Herd. Every hog sired by him was a first 
prize winner at Raleigh, 1916. He also sired Grand 
Champion Boar and Champion Sow. If you want the 
- a by the blood that is producing the winners. Our 
rices are reasonable and we guarantee satisfaction. 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C 


DUROCS PURE-BRED PIGS, DUROCS 























8 Weeks Old. 
———Ready for shipment Otc. 10th 











REGISTERED JERSEY. 
11,734 Lbs Milk, 
603 Lbs Butter 85%. 


is the Register of Merit record of the granddam on the dam’s side 
of a Jersey Bull we offer, aged 7 months, sired by an Imported bull 
of the Raleigh and Oxford Lad blood. 


MANSFIELD HALL FARM, 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
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STALLIONS! 


One of these registered saddle stallions will earn 100 per cent each season. 
of Bohemian King going at low figures 
geldings of quality, prices right. 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 


¥F-YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


REDUCED PRICES!!! 


BARGAINS! 
From 

$400 to $700 

WRITE TODAY 


20 Per Cent OFF on 


For 30 Days. 


The Horses You Want 


Are Here Is Good. 





Several 
Visit us now. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Allen S$. Edelen, Owner, 


ii 


A Glenworth Guarantee 


sons 


Plantation waiking mares and 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 


: Bred Gilts ‘and Early Spring Pigs 











' Columbia, 










TAYLOR PLANTATION “4 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
families. You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Unexcelled. 





Our Berkshires are 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















i ESSEX 


‘REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND- “CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 
Safe in farrow. 


| REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 


5. E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 
POLAND.- CHINAS 


“BOLAND 
CHINAS 












now ready for moereE Famous 
for growing into 1,000-b. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Aiso Angus. You will-win if the 





last word is from J. P. Vissering, « 
Bex 7, Alton, tinois. 
©. T. Cs. 


0 ] C ? and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
e Be -$ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. 
for prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


0. 1. CG. latencies be for Fall Pigs—8-10 weeks 
p at $15 each, $30 per pair, no 
; aie pedigreed. Service Boars, 
weight 100 pounds, $35; 75-pound 


js Boars, $25. 
Write nit De: ncriDs ion. 
a W. 1. OWEN edford, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 
— Tamworths Our Specialty — 


Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Prices. 
All well bred and —_ ‘A \ at individuals offered 


WESTviry STOCK FARM, Z bamreeh, Manager. 
F. 0, Me. 4, Ee Salem, N, C. 


Pedigrees free. Write 
Prices reasonable, 
Sciota, Illinois. 

















English, Canadian 


| TAMWORTHS °° *5amesican “brea 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


_ ABERDEEN. ANGUS — 


~o “ RPP PPI AARAAA 








Prospective buyers should keep in 
ind the Annual sale of 


Aberdeen- 
Angus 
Cattle 


AT 
WOODLAWN FARMS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
October 23rd 








Pedigrees Furnished. 
W. P. GIBBS, 


BOARS, $10; SOWS, $12 EACH. When writing to advertisers say: 
Best of Breeding. 


Route 2, Bedford, Va. | vertising it carries.’ 


‘in The Progressive | Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 





Apply for catalogues early 
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GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


nths, 50 cents: three months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, if 
gue Geely te Siciees tos years, $1.50: three years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more 
without agent’s commissions, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


bscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can get The Progressive 
Fun tae see for $1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed . 


W® WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does 
not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, but in. any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of 




















this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after the transaction 


complained of: that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the 
article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 

















Fireproof, weatherproof, strong, rigid, durable—specially 
adapted to the construction of farm buildings. Formed frora 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets. - 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets are the most satisfactory, rust-resistant sheets obtainable for Roof. 
ing, Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos. Cisterns and ail exposed sheet metal work. Look for the 
Ke one added below regular Apoilo brand—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used. 
Demand the genuine—accept no substitute... Sold b ght by leading dealers. Our free books 
let ‘‘Better Buildings’’ contains building plans and valuable information. Send for copy today. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





a 


CIDER MILLS 


apple crop; culls and windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar 





A good cider mill is one of the 

surest money-makers on the 

farm. Get full returns from ycur 
for home use, and surplus always brings good prices. We offer 
remarkable values in high-grade hand Cider Mills; heavy hard- 
wood frames, extra strong castings, and metal parts; built for service. Mills shipped 
promptly from Richmond; little freight. Catalog of South’s Mail Order House free. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
OT 


For Sale Cheap 
A Beautiful 


Country Home 








He 


[Su.cccwe\ A 50-gallon barrel 
SCALECID of Scalecide free to 


EMA, WITHEUNGIGIE 7 any any one who 

es Ma iene Ky will suggest a fairer 

— NEY guarantee than that 

aie given below. 

66 9 
SCALECIDE 

As proofofourconfidenceand to strength- 

en yours, we will make the following 

proposition to any fruit grower of average 

honesty and veracity: 

Divide your orchard in half, no matter how large 

orsmall, Spray one-half with ““SCALECIDE”’, 

and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 

everything elsebeing equal. If at the end of that 

time, three disinterested fruit growers say that 

the part sprayed with “SCALECIDE’’is not in 

every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 

Sulfur, we will return you the money you paid 

us forthe ““SCALECIDE’”’. 

Send for new free booklet, 

“* Profits in Fall Spraying’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.23 New York 


Adjoining city of Petersburg. Farm 
contains 150 acres land, fine 8- 
room dwelling, steam heat, lights, 
bath, all conveniences; 6-room ce- 
ment block cottage, wine cellar. 
Fine stables, barns and all neces- 
sary outbuildings, with water and 
lights. A fine DAIRY FARM, 
a beautiful COUNTRY HOME, 
a SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 

Will be sold at a sacrifice to 


quick purchaser. 


W. GROSSMANN, Jr., 
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A Husker-Sheller for the Individual Farmer. 
P. 0. Box 49, Petersburg, Va. 3mall power, large capacity, right price. Jfandles 
the corn the way you want it shelled. Write 
STUPALDAUVELORUELELUOOUEDAED EEDA UNAS ESOOODPODURUEUOORACESCEOLITOSTD OHNE WATTS MFG. CO., JACKSON, MICH. 
———= 
YOUR LABEL IS YOUR WILLET SEED CO., Augusta, Ga. 
RECEIPT Large Dealers of 
cle oh og ee 
: FULGHUM OATS, IZZ rE. 
_The date to which your subserip- (We introduced all of these to the trade.) 
tion is paid is given on the little red GEORGIA BUR CLOVER, 
or yellow slip on front cover page op- All other Clovers, Oats, Ryes, Barleys and Wheats. 
posite your name, printed thus, ‘John ALL FALL AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
Doe, 1 Jan 19,’? means that Mr. Doe, GRAINS AND COVER CROPS. 
is paid up to January 1, 1929, etc. Get WILLET’S FALL SEED CATALOG. 
After you send in your renewal, it re- (Mention this paper.) 
quires about ten days to have this 
date changed and properly corrected 
on your label. Please advise us 
promptly if the label date does not : = > 
properly show when your subscription 7% Ss a | a @ | | = J 
expires. 5 : 9 
— = U E io 4 
Gur Two Best FLAVORING 
a = 
Subscription Offers : 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in : 
together; or 
$2.00 for Ay club i oe yearly -— When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,”’ 











FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 
IN SEPTEMBER 


I—The Red Spider on Cotton 
HOUGH t is a severe red 
spider year in some _ sections, 
and while more or less injury 

y be expected, yet many farmers 

this pest to “run away” with 

them. To control this mite on plan- 
tations where large discolored and 
dying spots have appeared is labor- 
ious and expensive. Where the plants 
in such spots are in a hopeless con- 
dition they should be pulled up or 
plowed up, thrown together and, 
with the aid of straw burned. They 
will not burn up but will be singed 
so that the red spider cannot sur- 
vive. The area around this uprooted 
spot is then sprayed with 
phur wash, 


of 








ites 
bils 


lime-sul- 
one part to one hundred 
water. If potassium sul- 
phide is available it may be used at 
the rate of one pound to thirty-five 
gallons of water. It requires about 
one hundred and twenty-five gallons 
of spray per acre if the work is done 
well, and good operators can spray 
from one and three-fourths to two 
one-half acres per day. 


parts 


arrived when farm- 
the insect situation 
In many communi- 
ties it is yet true that when a “bug 
man” is introduced there is a general 
condescending smile. It as im- 
portant to look forward to the pre- 
vention of insect pests it to 
look forward to the proper rotation, 
fertilization and culture. This every 
farmer must learn, and the insects 
must be considered as seriously as 
the other daily, monthly and yearly 
problems of the farm. 


time has 
must take 
more seriously. 


The 


ers 


is 


as is 


Now is the time to begin the red 
spider fight, and in doing so many 
other injurious pests are controlled 
incidentally. Violets around the 
tenant houses on cotton plantations 
should be regarded as pestiferous 
weeds and not as flowers; other 
flowering plants should be substitu- 
ted. Poke weed stalks can be de- 
stroyed while yet easily seen; later 
they will die down and become in- 
conspicuous. 

Blackberry canes on terraces and 
along the edges of the fields are a 
nuisance. There should be a general 
cleaning up of terraces, ditch banks 
and fence rows. No operation on 
any farm pays better than this prac- 
tice of fall cleaning. Red spider is 
apt to become serious in a season 
following a winter during which one 
or more severe cold snaps occurred. 


li.—The Hessian Fly 


OW on fly-free dates. If you are 

not informed, write to the Agri- 
cultural experiment station of your 
state. Make every effort to get your 
fellow farmers in your community to 
codperate. You plowed the stubble 
under deeply immediately after har- 
vest; as far as possible prevent the 
volunteer grain by disking and oth- 
erwise. Give careful attention to the 
seed bed, which should be well pre- 
pared, finely pulverized and firmly 
compacted. 

In the orchard and garden destroy 
the refuse immediately after harvest. 
Make up your mind not to let the 
corn stubble and cotton stalks re- 
main on the fields over winter. ‘Rub- 
bish and refuse stalks furnish the 
finest kind kind of winter accommo- 
dations for boll weevil, corn stalk 
borer, chinch bug, squash bug, while 
a number of living weeds furnish 
food and shelter for red spider, and 
various plant lice, the corn bud worm 
and others. 

Farmers intending to fumigate 
their corn should write to Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C,, 
for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 799. 
“Carbon Disulphide as an _ Insecti- 
cide,” by Dr. W. E. Hinds, Alabama 
Experiment Station. Particular at- 
tention is directed to page 11, “Husk- 
ing Corn in the Field.” The bulletin 





is free, A. F. CONRADI. 





“LEST WE FORGET” 





ARLY sowed 
fall pasture. 


rye makes a good 


Have you selected a spot of land to 
seed to alfalfa this fall? 


Plenty of turnips planted now will 
decrease living costs and increase liv- 
ing joys next winter. 


At least make an effort to grow 
enough wheat for your own family’s 
use next year. 


September is the month in which to 
thin out the old strawberries or start 
a new patch. 


It is none too early to complete ar- 
rangements for marketing or storing 
your sweet potato crop. 


Don’t get the idea that the gearden- 
ing season ends with the early 


cwm 
Suni 


mer nmronths. Keep up the good work! 


Encourage your boy by giving him 
a colt or calf of his own. Don’t give 
your children everything when you 
are dead and nothing while you are 
living, ; 


Begin to train the calf or colt the 
day it is born. The early training 
counts most in making a gentle ani- 
mal. 


Why not visit the farms of you 
most progressive neighbors now an: 
then and learn better methods « 
doing your own work. 


“ty fe MS 


The radiator of your automobile is 
the proper size to keep the engine 
cool. Why handicap its work by lack 
of sufficient water? 


This is a good month in which to 
have that “watermelon feast” you 
have been thinking about. Both old 
and young enjoy such a gathering. 


In hot weather, water working 
horses once in the middle of the fore- 
noon and once in the middle of the 
afternoon, as well as both before and 
aftef eating. 





North Carelina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, August 18, as reported to the Division of Mar- 





























kets, ym. R. Camp, Chief: 
e ” = 
|g. 
xn 33/33 
x] S12 Gla, 
pt 21% ala 
Town eg E]4 eles 
é6 618 £152 
Charlotte ...cccccce $2.10) ooo /$6.00/$1.00 
DEMON vs sicces ecu 2.10 coset voes| oe 
Fayetteville ........ 2.00 $2.00! 4.00} 1.06 
ee 8 Sues? GUL <s 
RCH eerie 5 wee e| 5.25] 1.50 
SAMADOTION Cscecew cs A ee ee 
WOES si cveancues o+.-} 4.85] 2.00 
New Bern ..... anne 3.00; 4.00} 2.50 
North Wilkesboro oh SHODL con 
MES Finns Bhd ccies 1.75) 4.00} 1.75 
Salepary’ ....66%. of ‘| 5.00) 2 
Scotland Neck .. eee} 4.00] 2.00 
Statesville ...... A Ps | ee 
Wilmington ........ eee] 4.50) 1.50 
Winston-Salem ..... 2.25 Mey eee 











BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 














}2 | | | 
iS te | ; et 
ais. gq} 3] E 
Town 2%| as BH) gh | 
223185] 8] 28] ae iss 
SS/R5| S) aa] es ies 
j=2qQlom!l mi! wo! ma jam 
CRarintte § .cccccese }$0. 40} $0.45/$0.30)$0.25/$0.15/ $15.00 
ee eS | -40} 50) .35) 30) 12]... 
Fayetteville ....... | -30) “30| -15} 15.00 
Greenville ......... | 238) * 30} *.50) 11.00 
go rer eae } 30} = .25 -20} 16.09 
Lumberton ........ Re en Re 
BEMONOG oc is scccccs . -25) *.30) *.40} . 
New Bern .......<- cows Pe) ees acess | . 
North Wilkesboro .. 24] 17} = .15) ... eo 
SO aera | 36} 22] .17) ....- 
Salisbury ....-.ce | .35} .30} = .20) 14.50 
Scotland Neck ..... 30) «25 -15} 15.00 
Statesville .........| 26] 5 7 ae eee 
Wilmington ........ | ee eee ose 
Winston-Salem ....| | a Sc) ee 











Butter—Chicago, 36@40c (creamery); New Yor BI 
42\%c (extra); New Orleans, 41%c (faney cr ery); 
Philadelphia, 41@42c (Western creamery); Elgin, 


39142e (creamery). 
Sgegs—Chicago 3114@34%e (firsts); 





: New York, +11@ 
45 (extra fine); New Orleans, 31@32 (candled Lou- 
isiana fresh). 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 





} MiddTing [Cotton seed] Pounds of 


Town { Cotton |Per Bushel} Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 





Charlotte 
eee a 
Fayetteville ; } 
Greenville | 
Hamlet 

Monroe . 

New Bern 

Raleigh 

alisbury ... 
Seotland Neck ... 
Statesville ....... 
Wilmington ........] 
Norfolk, Va. wal 


25.00 -60 
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Saturday September 1, 1917] 





(19) 935 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 




















THE WORK OF A “LIVE WIRE” 
TEACHER 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


UR community had a nice’ two-story 

building, a wooden structure, comfortable 
and as well furnished as the average rural 
school. The trustees employed the best of 
instructors but the teaching seemed to be in- 
effective. 


At last they secured a coliege graduate, 






o was an enthusiast over athletics. He 
zsanized the boys into two teams and be- 
n training them in baseball playing. Very 
soon the girls joined in the games. We 
yed a match game every two weeks with 
ome other team, This drew the patrons to 
the school house more often, and the pupils 





e more regularly than they ever had be- 
fore. After playing bail at each intermis- 
sion they were ready for study. 

He then organized a literary 





society, 
which rendered a program every two weeks 
on Friday afternoons. The program con- 
sisted of compositions, declamations, dia- 
logues, quotations and debates. The people 
became so interested that they never missed 
a meeting. Men whose heads were hoary 
with the frost of age participated in the de- 
bates. People from adjacent communities 
attended, and our county superintendent vis- 
ited us often and delivered addresses, The 
audiences became so large and the programs 
so long that the society was forced to change 
its meetings from Friday afternoons to Sat- 
urday nights to keep from losing time from 
studies. 





While the interest was aroused there was 
an election called to secure a local tax, The 
maximum amount allowed by the laws of the 
state was chosen. There was about six miles 
of railroad located in the district and the 
tax secured a nice sum of money for the 
school. 

The directors purchased globes, wall maps, 
charts, dictionaries, encyclopedias ani mod- 
ern seats and desks with the money, and 
also a library consisting of over 200 volumes 
of master-pieces. 

The Sunday school which had been almost 
a failure began to take on new life and grew 
very rapidly in membership. The following 
summer a meeting was held by one of the 
best evangelists of the state and nearly one 
hundred members were added to the church. 
The next winter a magnificent church house 
was built, which augmented the community's 
power for securing and maintaining better 
morals. 

The school has organized a canning club 
with a large membership. One of the girls 
of this school took a number of prizes in the 
county and won a prize at the Dallas Fair 
last fall. 

Besides all these accomplishments, this 
shed the county 





one school has furr 








state fifteen success teachers and a tal- 
ented musician. WwW. P. BREWER. 


New Boston, ¥Fexas. 





A CINDERELLA PARTY 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell you how I entertained my 
little friends at a Cinderella party 

In my invitations I requested each boy to 
wear a mask, and each girl to wear a mask, 
apron and slippers 

A little souvenir—a —was pinned 
Then, blind- 
lipper on a large 
e one pinning the 
foot which had 







on each guest as they arriv 
folded, each pinned his 
picture of Cinderella, Th 


iipper on, or closest to, th 











on no slipper was given a p e. 

The next game we played was, “Slipper. 
Slipper, Who Has the Slipper?’ This game 
Was played like “Button,” only a tiny slip- 
per was used instead of the button. 

Then the boys donned their masks. 
The girls dressed in their aprons and 
masks and each removed the slipper from 
the right foot, wrapping it in paper. The 
sMallest slipper was hidden and a man's 
slipper put in its place. Then each boy 
was given a slipper, to go fit Cinderella's 
foot. The girls were then stationed behind 
& curtain with the unshod foot out, to be 
‘fitted. One boy had loads of fun finding a 
foot to fit his man’s shoe! Then the hunt 
began for Cinderella’s slipper, which was 
found under a sofa pillow. The lucky boy 
Was “Prince Charming,”’ and had the honor 
of having the lovely Cinderella by his side 
at supper. EUNICE CAIN. 

Sharon, §. C. 





Four Years of Club Work 


OUR years ago I joined the Girls’ Canning 
Club of York County. I loved the farm 
and farm work and was glad to have @ 
Chance to make life there more pleasant. 


Then, too, I wanted to earn a little money 
for myself. 

The first year that I was in the club a 
terrible hail storm destroyed my tomatoes, 
This discouraged me, of course, but I 
Was determined not to give up. [ planted 
beans and ‘other vegetables, set out a few 
more tomato plants, and had a very nice 
ate garden 

At the end of the year I took only a few 
jars of fruit to the fair. I wrote up my 
record book as nicely as I could, made an 
illustrated cook book, and wrote a history 
of my garden. 3ecause I had not given up 
I was awarded first prize in my county and 
attended the State Short Course at Win- 
throp College. No one ever enjoyed a trip 
more than I enjoyed this one, and I often 
regret that I 
at the time, what a good time I was hav- 
ing. I have learned from this that “all's 
well that ends well.” 


was not old enough to realize, 


The second year I secured a canning out- 
fit through the aid of a cousin. No one was 
happier than I the day I brought it home 
from town. This year I canned all my fruit 
by myself and sold a good many cans. [ 
took a very good exhibit to the fair and 
won five dollars for having the best record 
book. a 

I enjoyed my work more and more each 
year and I began work on the third year 
with a determination ‘to make the best 
better.””. I prepared a large exhibit for the 
fair this year and won prizes valued at 
fifteen dollars and fifty cents. 

This is my fourth year in the club, and 
I am looking forward to getting my diplo- 
ma this fall. I have canned a good deal 
of fruit this year, in fact, I have canned 
all that has been canned in the home, with 
the help of my little sister. I enjoy can- 
ning more than anything else, for it is 
such interesting work. Searcely any of 
my fruit ever spoils, and we certainly en- 
joy it in the winter 

ALBERTA B. GARISON, 

Rock Hill, -&. €., Rt. 4. 


Enthusiastic Club Worker 


LUB work and county demonstrators are 

doing a great deal of good for the boys 
and girls in Mississippi We have two 
demonstrators in this county. 

I joined the Pig and Corn Clubs last 
spring. Our pigs are Duroc-Jerseys. I 
think they are the finest hogs to be raised. 
I have learned much about feeding and 
caring for hogs from The 
Farmet. 








Progressive 


The corn in this section of tive county is 
looking fine. I have cowpeas planted in my 
club acre; and in some of the other corn we 
have velvet beans This is the first year 
that we have ever planted velvet and soy 
beans. We like both fine and intend to 
plant more next year. 

I am planning to attend the club schoo! 
at our County Agricultural High School the 
second week in August Men from the State 
Agricultural College will be here to give 
lectures. lectures, we are 
going out in the fields and study the differ- 


ent kinds of crops und soils We are going 


Besides these 





to have a ball game one afternoon We 
believe in the old saying, ‘ull work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,’ so we are go- 


ing to work and play too. I am quite s 





every boy who attends this school will never 
regret it. MAJOR BIVENS. 


Houlka, Miss., Rt. 1. 





| Renin these ridddles aloud to the family, 
withholding the answers, and see how 
many can guess them: 


What is it occurs twice in a moment and 
not once in a thousand years? The lette: 
M. 

Why is a false friend like the letter P? 
Because, although always first in pity, he ts 
always last in help. 

What relation is a child to its own father 
when it is not its own father’s son? A. 
daughter. 

What is that which is seen twice in “ev- 
ery day’’ and four times in “every week,” 
yet only once in a year? The vowel e. 

What words may be pronounced quicker 
and shorter by adding another syllable to 
them? Quick and short. 

What word composed of five letters can 
you take the first two letters from and have 
one remain? Stone. 








GRAMMATICAL KNOWLEDGE 


When General Leonard Wood was a small | 
boy, he was called up in the grammar 
class. The teacher said: 

“Leonard, give me a sentence, and we'll 
see if we can change it to the imperative | 
mood. 

“The horse draws the cart,’’ said Leon- 
ard. 

“Very good. 
an imperative.’ 

“Get up!” said young Wood.—Christian 
Register. 


Now change the sentence to 


WINS CASH PRIZES WITH HIS PIG 





The Progressive Farmer :— 

I am sending you a picture of myself and my pig, Charlotte Beauty, 
with her seven little red beauties. 

I saw in The Progressive Farmer that they would give a pure-bred 
pig for getting subscribers, so I went after those subscriptions and won 
my pig. I found it easier to get subscriptions from business men, as 
they were pleased to find an eleven year old boy working for a pure- 
bred pig. They helped me readily, not one refusing to give his subscrip- 
tion, one doctor even giving his for five years. 

My pig came the first day of the year, 1916. She weighed eighty-five 
pounds, and I weighed eighty. It was not long till she knew my voice 
from any other and would come at my call, if she was in sound of my 
voice, but would not pay the slightest attention to anyone else. Last 
February she farrowed eight of the prettiest little pigs. 

I sent my pig to the Charlotte Fair and won two cash prizes, third 
state prize and a year’s subscription to the Duroc-Jersey Bulletin on 
my record book. I feel that I was well paid for the work of getting 
subscriptions, besides being the owner of a fine Duroc-Jersey hog and 
having a bank account. 

I thank The Progressive Farmer for giving me and many more boys 
and girls this chance for getting a start. 

Yours for success, 

Mecklenburg County, N. C. JONATHAN M. SMITH. 
NOTE:—Fill in the nomination form below and return to us today. 
Become the owner of a herd of pure-bred hogs, and have a bank ac- 
count. Now is the time to begin. 














Nomination 
Form 
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| FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 





Rost serice. ohn is 2. er ae Route 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 














Name of Clab Worker 


Post OfGec..........-..--...........-...... Seaee 





XY 














W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 





























; delivery and immediate attention. 

; Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
—333'! The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
= will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 

§ given, . 

3 These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 

; them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 

§}{ and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 








iiE quotation above is from a letter received by the 

Durham Hosiery Mills from a woman in a Southern 
State. We have hundreds of such letters from delighted 
wearers of Durable-DURHAM Hosiery. They tell us of 
the comfort obtained, the satisfaction in good appearance, 
and, above all, of the long-wearing qualities they have found 
in this popular hosiery. 


Do you suppose any hosiery would bring forth such 
letters if it did not have extra solid worth and value? 


There are styles and sizes cf Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
for every member of the family, for work, dress and play, 
for all seasons of the year. Ask particularly for 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Good materials and good workmanship combine to make 
this hosiery remarkable values. 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced; the 
wide elastic tops, with the anti-run stitch, can’t be pulled off 
or torn by garters; the legs are full length; the feet and toes 
are smooth, seamless and even; the ankles fit snugly without 
wrinkles; the famous Durham dyes prevent color from fading 
or turning green after wearing or washing; quality is uniform 
throughout. Durable DURHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 
25 and 35 cents per pair. The Fleece-lined at 25c is much 
heavier and warmer than most fleece-lined hosiery at this price. 


Buy Durablee DURHAM Hosiery for everybody in the family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our women’s and men’s 35c 
silk-mercerized hosiery with the patented anti-run stitch 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durhan, N. C. 


SSS 


~~ 





~- oS 


Heavy weight, 
fleece-lined 
stocking for 
25c pair. 


Rover 
A good 


and play stock- 
ing for children, 
19c pair. 


Big Sister— Miss Nancy— 
Medium weight A light weight 
outsize stocking, gauze lisle stock- 
25c pair. : ing for 25c pair. 


Lad— ue Amazon—A 

school woman’s good A fine silk-mer- 
everyday stock- cenized stock 
ing for | 5c pair. } ing at 35c, 


Carrolina— 


Shoo Fly—A ae Tar Heel 

splendid oute- Me R¢ od - loc king, 

door man'ssock, 2 , substantial 
5 . s sock for 


A few examples of the splendid 
values in Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 















































